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MEDICAL SCIENCE EXEMPLIFIED. 





Sir, 

THe roguery and impudence of quacks have long been 
standing subjects of satirical declamation; but whatever 
may be the injuries sustained by the public from these 
pests of society, their victims have not less reason to 
blame their own credulity, than the villany of the persons 
to whom they apply for relief. After the volumes that 
have been written on the subject of quackery, no man 
who confides in the promises, and commits his life to 
the hands, of its professors has the least claim to the com- 
miseration of his friends: the character of a nostrum 
monger is inscribed on his sign, aud recorded in his ad- 
vertisements---whoever deviates from the regular and 
honourable mode of obtaining patients, isa just object of 
suspicion; and it is as possible fora methodist fanatic 
to assume the manners ofa dignitary of the church, as 
for an advertising doctor to be mistaken for a professional 
gentleman. 

But it seems not to be generally understood, that nine- 
tenths of those who lay claim to the appellation of regu- 
lar physicians or surgeons, are equally impudent, ignorant, 
and unprincipled, with the lowest rivals of the Brodums 
and the Andersons. The letters M. D., and the words 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, have a wonder- 
ful effect on the lower orders of mankind; and when the 
pretensions of an individual to these important adjuncts, 
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264 Progress from the Kitchen to the Surgery. 


have been once admitted, the utmost confidence is usually 
placed in his science and integrity. Permit me, there. 
fore, to caution your readers against so dangerous a de. 
lusion, to exhibit the professors of medicine and surgery 
in their native colours, and thus to convince you that 
no confidence can be reposed in any individual, who has 
not attained the highest honours of his profession. 

The regular career of seven out of eight of the surgeons 
who practice in the metropolis, is this---Born of indigent 
parents, a person of this description is apprenticed at the 
age of eleven years, to some country surgeon and apothe- 
cary, Whom he partly serves inthe capacity of shoe-black, 
and partly of errand-boy. If his master have an extensive 
business, he may perhaps be employed in the shop dur- 
ing the whole of the day i» rinsing out bottles, beating 
pills, and filtering tinctures. For the first four years all 
the intormation he can collect respecting the nature and 
properties of drugs, is snatched at intervais from Dun- 
can’s Edinburgh Dispensatory, and Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine. As the apothecaries receive their materia 
medica trom the chemists, he has no opportunity of dis 
tinguishing between the genuine and adulterated articles, 
or of gaining more than a very superficial knowledge of 
the artof pharmacy. Atthe end of four years he begins 
to be acquainted with the abbreviated forms of prescrip- 
tion, and is thus enabled to decypher the formule of the 
London Dispensatory. Here he learnsthat Hydrarg. Mur. 
Mit. is good for a certain complaint ; and that Ung. Sul- 
phur. will cure the Caledonian Cremona. Flushed with 
his new acquisitions he waits with impatience for the 
termination of his apprenticeship. As it approaches to 
its close, his master, that he may not violate the letter of 
the indeutures, takes him, as an especial favour, to be pre- 
sentata sunple acgouche neni, OF Lo assist in the readjust 
ment ofa fractured leg. At the expiration of the five 
years, when be is emancipated from his servitude, his 
abilities are just equal to the drawing of a tooth, or the 


setting ot a broken arm: of anatomy, the nature and 
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symptoms of diseases, and the doses and operation of 
vemedies he is utterly ignorant; he has read in Brooke 
that opium is useful in fevers,and that an ague is different 
from a peripneumony; but take him to a patient, and he 
is unable to distinguish between the measles and the small 
pox. 

If at this crisis he determines to remain in the country 
itis not probable that he will ever endanger the lives of the 
citizens of London ; the usual progress of an emancipated 
apprentice, whom the thoughts of knighthood and a car- 
riage do not seduce from his native town, is both regular 
and comfortable. After assisting his master for a year or 
two to murder his patients in every possible variety of 
manner, he marries his daughter, and obtains in the lapse 
of time the sole right and privilege of signing the death- 
warrants of his rustic neighbours. The majority, how- 
ever, have too high an opinion of their own deserts, and 
too exalted notions ef town practice not to try their for- 
tunes in the metropolis. With about ten pounds in his 
purse, a pharmacopoeia, a Hooper's Dictionary, and a 
very scanty portion of practical knowledge, a youth of this 
description throws himself into a stage coach, and on his 
arrival in town, delivers his letters of introduction to some 
attorney’s clerk, or some antiquated paragon of dress- 
makers, with whom he claims a distant relationship. 
After he has seen the lions, his relative procures him a 
lodging, the door is embellished with a brass plate, on 
which is engraved, in letters large and long, Mr. ’ 
SurGeon ann Accoucueur,it he be not ashamed of the 
latter of these appellations ; and the hopeful hero remains 


in patient expectation of a crowded lobby, and wealthy 
customers. 





Previous, however, to this wished-for consummation 
itis necessary that he should receive the sanction of the 
college. Respecting the extent of the security afforded 
by their patronage, for the skill and integrity of any sur- 
gical practitioner, the public will form a useful esti- 
mate from the report of his own examination, and the de- 
scription of the persons before whom he awaited his sen- 
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266 Scene at the College of Surgeons. 


tence, furnished me by the gentleman to whom I am ip. 
debted for the enclosed caricature. Your readers wil] 
excuse the simplicity of the language in consideration of 
the accuracy of the report. 


“ T’made myself useful (says he) at the surgery, and so 
overheard all the learned disputes of the pupils, and from 
their descriptions [ entered a little into the leading fea. 
tures of those before whom [ was to be presented for ex- 
amination, Most of the lads I found had been privately 
taught a set of questions and answers, usually agreed upon 
between these anatomical trainers and the court; for if 
you go with your money in hand, you are seldom refused, 
and if you go by order of the Sick and Hurt Office, they 
have directions to let you pass, because there is such a 
demand for assistants in the West Indies, that any thing 
will do; ifthey can but ship you, you may learn your 
business when you arrive, provided you live. ‘The master, 
L understand, beside being somewhat deaf, was quite a 
Jew inmoney matters, and bad been known to sell a dead 
body which fell to him as a perquisite for 501. finding the 
disconsolate widow was rich enough to pay for it. One 
of the governors had become an examiner by favour of 
a place he had sneaked into at court, being himself a 
mere country man-midwife. One gentlen:an was so old 
and so sleepy that he asked you a question, ‘ Describe 
the organs of hearing, Sir,’ and fell a snoring before you 
could reach the tympanum. A Scotchman had scrambled 
over the heads of many a better man, by putting two 
thousand pounds in a certain place; and being soclevated 
was abundantly more impertinent than all the rest. Some 
kniglits there were;but they were said to be readily mana- 
ged by a proper repetition of their titles.* ** Thus furnisied 
with intelligence of the leading characters, I sent iu my 
nameand waited for my call. Luckily Iwas the last on the 
list, and thereby had an opportunity of hearing all the 
conversation of the lobby. very thing I found was 
played into the hands of the anatomical lecturers and the 
London hospitals ; a lad must have his pocket regularly 
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stripped by these associations, before he pretends to pass 
examination. As I was alert with my pencil, which has 
been a pleasant companion to me On many Occasions, so 
[ got a peep at the gang every time the door was opened, 
and marking down the table and groups, when I got 
home, I made the sketch which accompanies this. I take 
figures, uot features, so it will do twenty years hence, or 
may be referred to whenyouare reading Roderic Random. 

“ Those young men who had entered under the sur- 
geon general were secure of passing, because he knew 
their pretensions and examined them himself; it was 
lucky for me that I had procured an order from the Sick 
and Hurt Office,who weredreadfully in want of assistants, 
and had sent orders to let any one pass. 

“ As neither of my countrymen had served their time 
tosurgery, but like myself were kicked into the profes- 
sion, and had passed the hall for inferior situations in the 
army, so I relied upon their indulgence. 

“ T entered the room therefore with full confidence that 
my country would protect me, for Edinburgh has been 
long labouring to make a surgeon, and as by hook or by 
crook, we have nowa couple at court, the de’il is in it 
if ever we lose our holdfast. ‘he Scotch bonnet is left in 
the chair, and we find every English blockhead makes 
the cap fit. 

“* Just as I guessed, so it happened ; oneof my country- 
men beckoned to me as soon as he saw my high cheek- 
bones and my carrotty pole, and after asking me which 
side the liver lay on,and how the bile was secreted, which 
had [ not learned in the classes, | might have picked up 
fromthe boys inthe lobby, he came to practice: and 
suppose, quoth he, that a man was to rupture some fibres 
of the gastronimous muscle, and that he should neglect 
to apply abandage, and spasms and lameness should 
ensue, how would you treat him? Now L happened to 

have heard how he had treated a doctor in just such a 
case, so | quoted his own opinion. 

“ Why, Sir, [would puta caustic bougie down his pas- 
sage. At this answer he paused, and his brother saved 
his comments, by making me turn to him,and asking me, 
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268 The Hervine of Sackville-street. 


how often I had known the small-pox occur a third oy 
fourth time? It was easy to say that I was too younga 
practitioner to have seen it more than once, but as I crew 
older I dared believe it would be a common occurrence. 

“ Tie clock now striking eleven, and the company be- 
ing rather eager to receive their fees, 1 wasdirected to pay 
my money ; and now, Sir, 1 am qualified to kill, hack and 
slay any or all of his majesty’s subjects, without being 
indicted for murder.” 


Having thus detailed the education and progress of a 
regular surgeon, I shall call your attention at an early 
opportunity to the more dignified members of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Peter PuzzLe-pare, 








Tue WIDOW, truce NOBLEMAN, anp Tue 
RECTOR. 





In the neighbourhood of Sackville-street is the residence 
of the late Mr. P. a gentleman of sporting notoriety, who 
during his life took more delight in the company of his 
horses than of his spouse; and as a repentant remuneration 
for his unkindness, left her in his will an annuity treble 
the value of her original jointure. For more than a week 
the lady was inconsolable ; but at the expiration of that 
period her fortitude obtained a laudable triumph over her 
affliction: she justly considered that to pass her nights in 
weeping, and her days in reading novels, would not ac- 
complish her departed husband's resurrection ; and both 
her mirror, and her visitors, informed her that so much 
youth, and beauty, and vivacity, were not destined by 
nature to waste ** their sweetness on the desart air.’ She 
re-appeared, therefore, inall her pristine attraction ; was 
soon custinguished as the life and soul of second-rate 
fashion; and to use the words of a certain chronicle, ‘* het 
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alabaster bosom heaved expansive to the envy of the 
belles, and the admiration of the beaux.” An adept inallthe 
mysteries cf the card-table, the devoirs of the coxcombs 
who surrounded her, at once gratified her vanity and re- 
plenished her pockets. Whether her prudence was not 
on many occasions sacrificed to heravarice, is best known 
to her and her dupes: she preserved, however, the repu- 
tation of a woman of spirit, more fond of pleasure than 
accessible to weakness : enjoué but not lascivious; whose 
levity was to be ascribed to exuberance of animal spirits, 
rather than to salacity of temperament. 

An Irish nobleman of the house of S$. who had been an 
occasional ornament of herevening circle, was destined to 
feel the force of her charms, and the attractions of her wit. 
From a casual applauder of her repartees, he declined into 
an enthusiastic admirer of her person, her manners, and her 
talents: her coquetry appeared to him in the light of 
graceful freedom, her pecuniary indiscretions he ascribed 
to the generosity of her temper, and her application to the 
gambling table,he regarded as indicative of the restlessness 
of a mind without any regular object of pursuit, rather 
than of weak or trivial propensities. Delay was torment- 
ing, and he took the first opportunity of declaring his pas- 
sion,and of declaiming in the most original straims about 


the “ Hymeneal altar, and domestic felicity.” The day of 





marriage was appointed; a reverend gentleman of 
College, Cambridge, was sent for express to perform the 
ceremony: hearrived n Street,on the evening of Sun- 
day last, and on the following morning it was communi- 
cated to the unfortunate inamorata that the reverend 
gentleman had been caught in the act of anticipating the 
matrimonial duties ! 
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THE PRINCE AND THE BUFFOON. 
Or, the Gratitude of an Actor exemplified. 





‘Tugs ascent of dramatic performers inthe scale of so- 
ciety, is probably the most convincing indication that 
can be adduced of the degeneracy of the present age. The 
vagrants and strumpets of the 17th century are now the 
companions of our princes, and the successful rivals of 
our female nobility. Buffoons aie admitted to the tables 
of our statesmen, and figurantes are led to the altar by the 
dignitaries of our church. A change so great can only 
be produced by a general tendency in the public mind to 
value whatever administers to luxurious gratification 
above the moral or the useful. When amusement becomes 
the chief business of the public, the professors of enter- 
tainment will become almost necessary to the existence 
of the people; and he who excels im delighting the eyes 
or gratifying the taste of the people, whether that taste be 
correct or depraved, will be exalted to precedency above 
the instructors of nations, and the benefactors of mankind. 

Those only who have been in habits of constant inter- 
course with dramatic society, can have any conception 
how little intrinsic talent is required to the formation of 
a tolerable actor. ‘The majority of the mimics and the 
buffoons who flourish on the London boards, lose all their 
powers of entertainment as soon as they resume their 
native characters. 

A player is usually a superficial, uneducated being; 
Without any refinement of sentiment, or any principles of 
morality : vain, superficial, envious, and immoral; with 
manners that indicate a kind of second-hand centility, and 
bear nearly the same degree of resemblance to those of the 
well-bred man of the world, as the finery of Monmouth- 
street to the furniture de garderube of the man of fashion. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the prevalent opinioa 
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that to give the brilliant or pathetic passage of a drama- 
tic author with just effect, or to excite the risibility of an 
audience by the most comic display of the countenance 
and person, requires any uncommon endowments of the 
intellect. In the generality of actors mannerism supplies 
the place of originality, and instead of transforming 
themselves into the characters that they are expected to 
personify, they accommodate the outlines of their author 
to their own peculiarities. It is not the innkeeper in the 
Beehive who excites our merriment, but Mathews in 
propria personé. In King Arthur we do not laugh at the 
mock monarch, but at the grimaces and contortions of 
Liston; and though we may be entertained by the buf- 
foonery of Tibalt, we can never forget that the object 
of our mirth is the same Mr. Farley, whose mummeries 
we have so frequently witnessed in Don Juan and Mo- 
ther Goose. 

The continual repetition of the sentiments of others 
precludes the expansion of the mind, and the frequent 
assumption of fictitious passion has an irresistible ten- 
dency to indurate the feelings. ‘The time and thoughts 
of a player are more than sufficiently occupied by the 
ideas of others ; and after displaying before an audience 
all the agony of feigned emotion, he must retire from the 
scene with a heart deadened to every gentle impulse, and 
with a frame but feebly accordant tothe more calm, but 
at the same time more delightful sensibilities of unso- 
phisticated nature. Almost every actor therefore is 
something between a monkey and a parrot: his wit con- 
Sists in retailing the puns and jokes of the most misera- 
ble witlings of hisown time, and his humanity in quoting 
the pathetic passages of the early dramatists. It is the 
peculiar effect, however, of adopting the language of 
others, and embodying the passions by which the ficti- 
tious characters of the drama are agitated, that while it 
deadens our seusibility to virtuous emotions, it only ren- 
ders us more pleasingly familiar with the vices and im- 
moral propensities of human nature. To the meaner 
VOL. 1, oe) 
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272 Their Ingratitude. 


passions, therefore, and to envy in particular, it may be 
assumed, a priori, that performers will be peculiarly liable. 
Whoever has past much of his time behind the scenes of 
a theatre, must know, that with few exceptions, the per. 
sonages of the green-room are the most vain, the most 
ungrateful, the most envious, and most malicious of man- 
kind. While they treat any respectable individual whom 
accident may introduce into their society, with an appa. 
rent deference, bordering on servility, they are probably 
quizzing him with a kind of bye-play, of which those 
only can conceive the nature who have beheld its ex- 
hibition, ‘The writer of this article well remembers the 
astonishment and indignation with which he witnessed 
their deportment on his first introduction to the green- 
room. His introducer was a gentleman venerable for his 
age, respectable for his talents, a uniform and indefatiga- 
ble friend to the profession, and the author of many dra- 
matic pieces of which the merits were only equalled by 
thesuccess, Yet amiserable retainer of the green-room, 
who is onthe stage a buffoon, and in common society 3 
coxcomb, endeavoured to display his petty wit by pro- 
truding his left cheek, averting his left eye, and pursing 
up the left corner of his wry mouth, while the right di- 
vision of his face expressed every mark of deference and 
attention to his venerable companion. Gratitude is a 
virtue of which not one actor in ten has the least suscep- 
tibility. Let them receive the most paternal encourage- 
ment from a manager, or the most hospitable reception 
in the house of a theatrical amateur, and as soon as he 
is out of sight they will make him a subject of vulgar 
sarcasm, and of the most disgusting mimicry. Such is 
the vanity and the love of praise naturally attendant on 
a profession, which of all others is alone rewarded by 
immediate applause, that a long series of kindnesses are 
obliterated from their memories by asingle testimony of 
disapprobation, and no praise of their professional ex- 
cellence is received with gratitude unless it be unquall- 
fied. It has been their custom from time immemorial 
to regard your praises as extorted by a sense of 
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justice, and your censure as proceeding from a combina- 
tion of malice and stupidity. In the same way they regard 
the favor of the town as due to their merits, and its disap- 
probation as the result of dullness, prejudice, or conspi- 
racy. Indebted as they are to theatrical criticism, they 
hate the majority of its professors because they qualify 
their eulogiums with some faint touches of censure, and 
the rest, because they do justice to the merit of their 
rivals. Yet their meanness is equal to their vanity, and 
they display on every occasion the most vile and officious 
subservience to the very men whom of all others they 
most detest, and whom they practice every clandestine 
manceuvre to degrade and endanger. 

It must be confessed that these remarks do not apply 
with equal force to the female votaries of thedrama, The 
habits of life to which they are accustomed, the modes of 
respectable education, and their preclusion from those 
convivial circles in which the vices of the male perform- 
ers are matured, and their stock of scandalous anecdotes 
and stratagems augmented, counteract, in a considerable 
degree, the obvious tendency of their professional exer- 
tions. Few actresses of the present day have been less 
indebted to education than to nature; and it requires lit- 
tle refinement of taste to discover that their partners on 
the stage are as a body unworthy of the attachment of a 
sensible or beautiful woman. If their virtue be too weak 
therefore to resist temptation, it is seldom surrendered to 
anactor ; and the elevation of Miss Brunton and Miss 
Farreu has taught them the policy of reserve in their ine 
tercourse with men of exalted rank or elevated character. 

But it is to the Kembles that the profession is chiefly 
indebted for the height of public estimation that it has 
gradually attained. We entertain but an. humble opinion 
of Mr. John Kemble’s merits asa scholar, and remember, 
With feelings of a very unpleasant description, his humi- 
liating apology to his present sister-in-law; but his ge- 
heral conduct has been so far superior to petiy rivairy, or 
Clandestine intrigue; his ucportment has been usually so 
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274 Eulogy on Mr. Kemble. 


far removed from vulgarity, and the regularity of his ha. 
bits has been so uniformly conspicuous ; that those who 
had the best opportunities of observing them, were the 
most ready to adinit that a player might be a gentleman, 
Equal to Garrick in general information, and superior to 
that great man in the higher endowments of the mind, 
though far inferior in the principal qualifications of the 
actor, he has never descended to the same arts of ac- 
quiring popularity, nor displayed the same impatience of 


public censure, or the same sensibility to literary adula- 
tion. 


‘‘ He asks no homage from the race that write, 
He keeps, like Asian monarchs, from their sight.” 


What Mr. Pitt was in politics Mr. Kemble has shewn 
himself to be in the higher departments of the drama. The 
conduct of his brother likewise has been that of the gen- 
tleman, and the man of sense. He has displayed a uniform 
dislike to the character of a club-room jester; and nei- 
ther his manners nor deportment would disgrace any de- 
gree or circle of society. To Elliston, Pope, and Hol- 
man, anda few others, the profession is equally indebted. 
The first of these gentlemen possesses that kind of talent 
which would enable him to excel in any pursuit, and 
which qualifies him to shine in the common business of 
the world as much as on a more circumscribed sphere of 
action ; and if the two latter be less eminent for dramatic 
talent, the deficiency is more than supplied by their 
personal and domestic virtues, 

But what shall we say of the tipplers, the buffoons, 
and the cozeners who disgrace the profession, and diffuse 
the seeds of vice and misery through this vast metro- 
polis? Inthe present state of dramatic society, every 
green-room is a nursery of wickedness, and the salutary 
influence of dramatic representations is counteracted by 
the baleful example of the performers iv their individual 
capacities. Idleness, debauchery, and a total dereliction 
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of every social and honourable principle, are the inevi- 
table character.siics of cvery circle in which they move, 
and of every neighbourhood that is infested by their 
presence. Profligate in morals, their conversation only 
remarkable for siang and indecency, and their manners 
combining the foppery -of the valet with the coarseness 
of the smuggler, they present a picture of human defor- 
mity more hideous and disgusting than was ever exhi- 
bited in the wards of Newgate. ‘The truth is, that of the 
middling class of actors, more than one half originally 
forsook the counter for the stage ; too lazy for business, or 
too dishonest to be retained in servitude, they have usually 
figured away in the early parts of their career, as cast- 
off journeymen or run-away apprentices. Of the females 
sonre are ruined e/opées trom boarding-schools, others 
have been led aside by the reading of romairces from 
clear-starching and plain-work ; but the majority have 
been educated as figurantes under the tuition of Giroux 
or Wilson, and tired or ashamed of their silken pumps, 
and their flesh-coloured drawers, are content to become 
the chambermaids of the dramatic muse. 

Such are the men and women with whom our princes 
associate, and who are admitted to the tables of our no- 
bility! The folly of improper condescension, however, 
generally carries with it a corresponding punisliment ; 
and the preceding observations have been insome de- 
gree occasioned by an example of indecorous familiarity, 
repaid by vulgar ingratitude, which may not be entirely 
uninteresting to our dramatic readers. 

Mr. - an actor with a very small proportion of real 
talent, but possessing a knack at mimicry, and capable ot 
diverting the galleries by the contortions of his body, and 
the grimaces of his countenance, was invited a short 
time ago to the table of the Duke of Y—. It may naturally 
be supposed that the original purpose for which he was 
invited was that of contributing, like the fools of our an- 
cient monarchs, to the amusement of his royal and noble 
company. The Duke, however, wasso much delighted 
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with his exhibitions, that he not only admitted him to 
more than usual familiarity, but encouraged the display 
of his talents by the whole weight of his influence. In 
the bosom of any man but a second-rate player, this ce. 


nerosity of conduct would have excited some impression 





of eratitude; but its effect on Mr. . Was ofan opposite 
description—the favor of a prince only tended to render 
his coxcombry more dreadfully tnsupportable; and asa 
return for the favours he had received, he took the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by the next city dinner, of selecting 
his Royal Highness as the prominent subject of his mi- 
micry. Atthat time the commander in chief was no fa- 
vourite with the citizens; the imitation was received 
with peals of laughter, and his royal highness having 
learned the result of Condescension to a buffoon, with- 
drew his patronage, aud left him to console himself by 
nocturnal potations at the Wrekin. His admission to 
Y¥—— I[louse, however, has deprived the unfortunate 
mimic of his senses. He now assumes all the airs and 
eraces of aman Of superlative importance, will scarcely 
look at any of lis old acquaintances, talks of nothing but 
peers, and coats of arms, and routs, and cold collations, 
and enjoys the enviable pre-eminence of being the prince 
amone theatrical coxcombs. 

But even if a buffoon be thus vain and arrogant, who 
would expect that the same presumption and_ self-con- 
cert would be exhibited by a singer of ballads. The art 
ft stage singing is at all times totally independent of real 
‘alent, or genuime feeling ; but for our parts we should 
never have mistaken Mr. Taylor for an Orpheus, and 
should not be inconsolable were he to disappear from the 
stage. Yet this person, in consequence we suppose of 
being admitted to one or two private concerts, when he 
can never pretend to any other rank than that of a third- 


rate singer, las become one of the most conceited beimzgs 
iv existence, and struts about with all the Importance ot 
aman of consequence. We verily believe that the Sax 


feur of Lis addiess 1s not exceeded by that of Lord Gren- 
0 
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ville, and are certain that he conceives himself to be a 
much greater manthan Lord Wellington or Mr. Percival. 
We intend, if it be possible for pamting to do justice to 
his dignified austerity of manner, to prefix a full-length 
likeness of his person to the next edition of Burke on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

‘The emoluments of performers in general are fully suf- 
ficient to remunerate them for any mortifications they 
might experience from the neglect of the higher circles. 
Let us take, for instance, the annual account of a man 
like Mathews. He probably receives 201 a week for 
eight months in the year, making O10]: a free benefit at 
least 3001; by extra-performances, by permission, dur- 
ing his engagement, he clears 200]. and during an interval 
of four months, he may obtaim in his country excursions 
A001 :— amounting fn all to an annual income of 15401. in- 
dependent of the produce of his wite’s exertions. Now, 
compare the reward of ttis man’s labours with that, not 
merely of the mediocrists, but of those who devote 
their whole lives, and the most extraordinary talents to 
any other profession. A young man without anyfamily in- 
terest is sent tocollege, wherehe studies from four in the 
morning till eight at night for three years. Now, sup- 


posing that he confines his views to the church, and to 


ENAVETSILY honours and emoluments: at the end of 


another period of the same duration, and employed ina 
similar manner,be obtains a fellowship: during his reten- 
tionof which he cannot marry. His feliowship may for the 
first four years be worth about 1201 annually, and at the 
end of about fifteen years, on the average, he obtains a 
living of from five to eight hundred a year. Supposing 
that he devote his abilities to the law, he is probably 
doomed to ruin his coustitution, to refrain from the 
pleasures of youth and manhood, and to seclude himself 
for many years from intercourse with all but professional 
society, without being enabled to emerge from obscurity, 


or seeing evena distant prospect of professional compe- 


tence. ‘The soldier risks his lite,.and wastes lis strength 
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for less than the interest of the purchase-money of his 
commission; and the physician rises into notice, if he rise 
at all, when he is no longer susceptible of pleasure. Those 
emoluments, therefore, which are granted only to a few 
of the most fortunate amongst the most able and indus. 
trious of the other professions, are obtained, to a much 
ereater extent, and with tmmediate facility, by the third- 
rate retainers of 2 theatre. Now, to compensate for this 
melancholy ditlerence, what is there to console the sol- 
dier, the physician, the lawyer, or the divine, but that 
public respect which ought always to be paid to men of 
regular education, of those gentlemanly principles and 
habits to which regular education alone can give perma- 
nence and stability, and of honourabdie pursuits. — It ts laid 
down by Paley, as a general maxim, that the honoura- 
bleness of every profession is in the inverse ratio of its 
productiveness, and he particularly observes that the emo- 
luments of actors and actresses are enormously high to 
compensate for the disgrace attached to their profession, 
But what must be the feelings of the soldier, when re- 
turned from fighting the battles of his country, he finds 
himself out-elbowed and echpsed by a mimic or a cas- 
trato ? by a man who obtains two thousand a year for 
making wry faces, or an eunuch who proclaims bis priva- 
tion of virility for six times the value of a general's com- 
MISSION, 

Let it not be supposed that by the preceding observe- 
tions We mean to injure or degrade the real ornaments of 
the drama. We would gladly witness an addition to the 
honours and emoluments of the sterling actor, at the ex- 
pence of the ranters and bufloons, who divide the reves 
nues of the theatres. Ifthe salary of Matthews be ex- 
actly adequate to his services, it is evident that those of 
Kemble and Elliston are too little. If the talents of Mrs. 
Weston be cheaply purchased at 5001. a year, ten times 
thatsum would but ill reward the exertions of Miss 
Booth. Whenaman like Kemble is admitted to the 80- 
ciety of princes, he confers an honour more than equal to 
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that which he receives, but the condescension of the 
ereat to inf rior performers depreciates the value of their 
favour in the estimation of the lecitimate actor, and ts 
seldom so productive even of temporary amusement ay 
of lasting repentance. 








A DISSERTATION on tus BEAUTY anpb 
UTILITY of WHISKERS. 

Ir is not among the least striking or conclusive proofs 
which appears in the shape of novelty is regarded with 
contempt: that nothing is admired till it has been proved 
to possess some intrinsic value, independent of its exter- 
nal singularity ; that a Baron is viewed in the same light 
with any other strange and noxious animal till its various 
uses and instincts lave been ascertamed by public in- 
spection; and that whiskers are suflered to ‘ waste their 


of the barbarism of this degencrate age, that every thing 


sweetness on the desart air,’ till some ingenious manu- 
facturer is able to demonstrate that their flexibility and 
elasticity are admirably adapted to the purposes of fa- 
shionable luxury. [twas not without the most “ heart/elt 
Satisfaction,” therefore, that we erc/usively announced to 
the world, through the medium of an intelligent corres 
pondent, the various and valuable qualities by which the 
labial sprouts of the Baron de Geramb are recommended 
tu the admiration and the purchase of the fashionable 
World, We may now flatter ourselves that the preju- 
dices imbibed against this “ interesting stranger,’* are 
almost entirely subdued; that every boarding-school 
luiss, Whose uniledged beauties have been decorated with 
ringlets from the Baron’s manufactory, will regard him as 


eutitled to the first fruits of hor sexual plantation, and. 


that echoing b—s will resound the GReaT INVENTOR 
Whose mustachtos contribute to posterior felicity | The 
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Such is the appellation bestowed ou the comet by the Morning 
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reflections of the Baron himself must be peculiarly grate. 
ful. “Tome” (he may proudly exciaim) *f are the whites 
nales Ol tlie daughters of Albion indebted tor thie Means 


2 . . i] 
of sedentary luxury! 


On the produce of my lips the 
fairest virgius of my adopted country recline with rap- 
ture, and her matrons receive the sweetest testimonials of 
counubial love ! ‘Phe tails of horses shall no longer be 
deprived ot their beauty to serve the wants of the fai, or 
the purposes of commerce: henceforth the mustachios 
of Geramb shall be compared to a goose’s ieathers ; and 
princes who have been accustomed to repose on the downy 
excrescence of the swan, shall be indebted to the lover of 
Sophia, for their sweetest stumbers and most rapturous 
enjoyment.” 

The British Garden of Mason has becn much admired 
for the justness of its precepts, and the variety of its ima- 
cery; but how much more noble a theme than that of 
vulgar horticulture, would be afforded to the poet who 
should attempt to sing the growth and cultivation of 
whiskers? Andas none can beso well adapted to celebrate 
their beauties, or describe their culture as he who raises 
the most abundant and the finest crop, we beg leave to sug- 
gest to the Baron the lollowing outline of a performance 
which when completed would as far outshine the pro- 
ductions of Llomer and Milton, as an Hungarian musta- 
clio excels the labial ornaments ot Shakes eare. On 
a subjoct like this what poct would not feel all his fires 


rekindled, andall bis enthusiasm wound up toa paroxysm 


** Thou givest our lyresa theme that might enzage 
Those that could rend thy name o'er sea and iand, 

W hile sea and land shall last—for Homier’s rage 
\theme; atheme for Miltom’s mighty hand— 


How much unmect for us, a faint degencrate band!” 


Recomm led bya dedication to Sophia of Cadiz, and 
embellished by a portrait of himself, and a microscopic 
wiew of his right mustachio, after the manner of Dr. 
Richardson's Sketches of Fiorin Grass, what individual i§ 
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there in this rich and enlightened country that would hesi- 
tate to pay five guineas for so sublime and instructive a 
performance ? 

Canto the first opens (or should open) with an address 
to Sophia of Cadiz; commending her taste in the clioice 
of hair, aud praising her wig in the highest terms of poe- 
tical panegvric. Since Sophia possesses every virtue under 
heaven, and moreover is a connoisseur of hair, having serv- 
ed an apprenticeship toa perruquiere aux dames, who can 
he so properly sclected as the patroness of a poem on 
whiskers ? Invocation to the gods of the fai. Whiskers of 
celestial invention. Ambrosial curls and golden locks. 
Hymn to the Gorgons. Description of Medusa’s Iead ; 
proot positive that the notion of its converting the behol- 
ders into stone, arose from her hair being frequently set in 
iockets. Address to the sun. Comparison between the 
solar tresses and my own whiskers. Sophia compared to 
the moow. = “Phetr conjunction prophesied. Dissertation 
on comets. Arguments towards demonstrating the tails 

i comets to be pig-tails. Whether have comets whisk- 
sas well as wigs? Ilistory of the wild man of the 
woods, whose body was covered with hair. History of 
woods. Biographical sketch of the author of the famous 
cong, entitled the Woodman. Eulogy on German biogra- 
piers. History of my own birth, parentage,and education. 
Propheticsketches, or last dying words, speeches, and con- 
fessions. ‘The subject resumed. Indiguant reprobation of 
digressions. ‘The difference between hair and hare, ety- 
mologically exemplified. Poetical description of a hare’s 
scuts. Qu. Whether scuts and whiskers be synonimous ? 

Canto the second. Hymn to virginity. Difference be- 
tween public and private whiskers exemplified. Proofs 
that moisture is necessary to their growth and luxuriane, 
and hence the utility of matrimony deducted. ‘ Hail 
wedded love,” poetically paraphrased. My own Sophia’s 
chastity sung in raptured strain, beautiful exuberance of 
her whiskers. Hungary water—its fragrance and effects 
iS applied to visible whiskers, compared with those of 
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the less fravrant streams, that fertilize the nether locks 
Sublime deseription ot a petticoat, Didactic essay On 
secrets. Invocation to the genius of Ovid.  Digression 
respecting that frinous line, Nescitur ex labias superis, &c. 

Inquiry whether this maxim equally applies to whisk- 
ers. Deduction from thence respecting the borders of the 


Countess of 





‘s domains. Proposed union between 
her and Mr. Skeffington. Whiskers considered as the 
tiidications of genius. Address to Mellish on his talents 
for poetry. Connection between poetry and racing. FEx- 
traordimary flights. Poets outdone by Greece, and ra- 
cers overdone by grease. Monody to the memory of 
Chitthey. “Phe manes of horses, the same as the manes of 
ancient heroes;—A_ proot that horses have souls. De- 
scription of Billingsgate, and different modes of cooking 
cods, soles, and salmon. Mrs. Salmon’s waxwork, and 
princess Amelia, Resumption of the subject. Pope and 
the Rape of the Lock. Rape of the Lock proved to mean 
two things. I’ssays ou double entendres. Ode to chas- 
tity. Wigs. Origin of the phrase Dash my wig. Cha- 
racter of modern bucks, with a glossary of their slang, 
from Grose’s Dictionary. Connection between the boots 
of Buckinger and whiskers. Comparison between Buck- 
roger’s boot and the boot ofamailor male coach. How many 
Passenoers Cai the proprietor receive inside Pem= [Didactic 
essays on combs, with some philosophical remarks on 
Cock’s-combs. Picturesque description of a pair of curling 
irons. The history of these utensils, traced from the 
time of fromer to the present day. Apostrophe to the 
side of Packwood. Shaving the only effectual mode ot 


promoting the growth of whiskers. Description of the 
new Gerainbian shavin 


il brush, Invocation to Prince and 
Mochk 


rikutsh) shad proprietors ofthe Russian Oil; and an 
Le lib lity and patriot si on the ¥¢ ral de- 
clension of mustaclios, conclude the second Canto. 
Bathere we must stop. Little did we think that our 
ie efforts would have been the occasion of a disco- 


FY SO fortunate, oO) the origin of e speculatic 11 SO pro- 
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mising, as that which is communicated to the public in 
the following eloquent and interesting letter. © Having 
laid down the groundwork ofthe first two cantos of the 
Baron's intended poem, having suggested a mode by 
which he may enrich himselt, and benetit his adopted 
country, and having been the first promoters of a scheme 
which promises to make our statesman and. orators /ess 
useless than they have lately been considered, we ask as a 
remuneration for our labours, no other boon than a kiss 
from the lovely Sophia of Cadiz, and the entailed rever- 
sion ofa single sprout from the whiskers of her lover, 


MORK OF THE BARON, OR FASHIONABLE MANUFAC- 
TURES, 
MR. EDITOR, 

Tie late dispute between Colonel Greville and the pro- 
prietors of the British Institution, must have excited the 
most heartfelt regret, in every person who teels any in- 
terest in the improvement of English taste, and the 
chcouragement of national manufactures. For my own 
part, having become the purchaser of a three guinea share, 
and entertaining an enthusiastic fondness for projects, | 
was absolutely imconsolable til the appearance of your 
last number, wheu the delightiul plan for the union 
of De Geramb to Sophia of Cadiz, and the subsequent 
propagation of a race of Whiskerandi, at once astonish- 
ed and delighted me.  Tleavens! exclaimed I, what a 
fortunate gellow I should consider myself, were I to ob- 
tain the contract for supplying the united kingdom with 
clastic whiskerian wigs and Gerambian mattresses? ] 
flew on the wings of impatience to the lover of Sophia ; 
and in less than a week, the right to the produce of the 
Baron's upper lip, estimating it on the average of four 
crops a year; aud the sole property in the private and 


public whiskers of his male and female descendants, was 


vested In mie and my family for ever. 
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Having thus by the purchase of the Baron’s hairs, se. 
cured a fortune to my own heirs, it occurred to me, that 
the expense of my show-rooms might be diminished in 
proportion to the returns, by co-engagement in a few addi- 
tional speculations ; and that there were probably many 
other great men, whose personal qualifications might 
directly or eventually contribute to the improvement and 
enrichment of their native country. Nobles whom na- 
ture had not destined to shine in the senate, might, in my 
humble opinion, illuminate their country as rushlights; 
and punsters who had never been remarkable for the 
point of their witticisms, or the sharpness of their satire, 
might be very usefully converted into needles and scis- 
sars.—Impressed with this idea, Sir, I commenced a very 
general canvas among the nobility and gentry in town 
and its vicinity, and am able, Sir, to present you with the 
following list of articles, either ready for sale or in a course 
of preparation, manufactured solely from the bodies of 
the persons named in the catalogue, and to be had only 
of Peter Projectat his ware-rooms, opposite the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. As soon as my arrangements are com- 
pleted, your readers shall be furnished with a more com- 
plete and satisfactory catalogue. 

Art. I. ‘The new invented Gerambian shaving brush, 
remarkable for combining flexibility and springiness,soft- 
ness and elasticity. Such is the peculiar virtue of these 
much admired brushes, that in a few minutes after the 
whiskers have been shaved, a new and luxuriant erop will 
immediately appear on the genial surface. Also the new 
imperial] flesh-brush, intended expressly for revivifying 
the animal spirits of antiquated maidens, and infusing 
warmth and animation into the bosoms of the most cold 
and insensible virgins, sanctioned by the authority of 
many maids of honour, and other exalted personages, and 
warranted by the private seal of the Baron de Geramb. 

2. A new-invented A phrodisian lyre: remarkable for its 


peculiar intluence over the female imagination. Its most 
casual touches possess that 








A unique Catalogue. 


peculiar art, 
Which can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chasest heart ; 
Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between expiring virtue and desire, 
That the poor hapless maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 


This instrument has been found of essential service to 
an M. P. and is considered as a valuable appendage to a 


boarding-house, - - Thomas Moore, Esq. 
3. The quintessence of coxcombs; a very convenient 
companion at the toilette, _—s-_—- Mr. Skeffington. 


4. Several curious memorandum books in asses’ skin ; 
somewhat stained by Walcheren memoranda; but as these 
are almost obliterated by the kinduess of a respectable 
majority of the House of Commons, it is presumed that 
theywill not be regarded asin any degree detracting from 


the value of the article, . Lord Castlereagh. 
5. A-travelling Pot-Pourri, - - SirR. Phillips. 
6. A walking stick, - - = Capt. Barclay. 
7. Anoriginal blockhead, - - Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
S. A weathercock, - - - Mr. William Cobbett. 
9. A blunderbuss, - e~ -« - Mr. Fuller. 


10. A water-closet never used, but by Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Melville, and the present proprietor; but the reversion 
to be sold to the highest bidder, Mr. Rose. 

11. A pump nearly choked by a malicious hussey, while 
set to work in St. Stephen’s Chapel, but partly recovered, 
and works tolerably well, - - Mr. Adam. 

12. A spinning Jenny, - = = Mr. Dimond. 

[For a recommendation of this last article apply to 


~ Mr. Skeffington.] ) 
13. A pot de chambre, one of the principal articles of 
furniture in Bushy Park, t  . - Mrs. Jordan. 
14. A pop-gun, ss - : - Lord Folkestone. 
15. A cracker, - - General Clavering. 
16. A comb for lap-dogs, : Colonel O' Kelly, 
17. Anempty bult, nee General Tarleton. 


18, Several pots of fragrant bear's grease, 
Sir Godfrey Webster. 
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19. Tincture of cantharides, - - Mrs. Clarke, 
20. A screen—the utility of this article has been ex. 
perienced by his Royal Highness the Duke of York ; and 
will not be found less useful than the famous Pit? article, 
of which it supplies the place, Mr. Perceval. 
21. A pearl setin gold. ‘There are many bidders for 
this valuable article, but proposals will be received till 
May,1802, - + -+ - -- Miss Long. 
22. A Romeo, ingilt gingerbread, - Mr. Coates, 
23. Acuckooclock, The Editor of the Morning Post. 
24. Several books of extra superfine fustian, Mr. Southey 
25. A whetstone ; much used by the northern and other 
critics for sharpening the edge of their literary toma- 
hawks, - - . - - Mr. Pinkerton, 
26. Model of Sophia of Cadiz, - Miss Nobody. 
27. Puffs. The superior claims of these articles to 
public attention are best demonstrated by the unwearied 
assiduity ofthe manufacturer, - - Mr. Thelwall. 
2s. Analabaster image, - - - Mrs. Panton. 
29. A common-; lace book in which the dullest capa- 
city may in a few minutes be taught to enter his private 
affairs,---In sheets - ~ - - Lady A.W. 
30. A sun glass---dark but easily seen through. 


Gen. Sarrazin. 


Such, Sir,isa hasty and imperfect catalogue of my 
most prominent articles. I shall send you a list of the 
remainder and of several political puppets that remain un- 


disposed of, at the first opportunity, and remain with pro- 
found respect, 


Your obedient servant, 


Sept. 20, 1811. PetrER PRosect. 
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SAMUEL SOLOMON, M.D. 





“Some are born great, some atchieve greatness, and some.have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Shakespeare. 





TareEnt is by no means confined to the pulpit, the 
bar, and the press; and fame is not, exclusively, the re- 
ward of virtuous superiority. ‘The Newgate Calendar 
presents to its readers numerous characters gifted with 
abilities of the most splendid description ; andthe names 
of Abershaw, Turpin, &c. may perhaps exist as long as 
those of Milton and Shakespeare. The annals of quack- 
ery and imposition are not less prolific, and men: gifted 
largely with impudence, and moderately with ingenuity, 
nourished by public credulity, create for themselves a 
bastard species of renown. Solomon, Brodum, Senate, 
and a few others of the same stamp, outshine. the Col- 
leges of Surgeons and Physicians; and by working on 
the sympathies of superstitious minds, perform more 
miraculous cures than the most sanguine disposition 
of the first regular practitioner in the kingdom.ever led 
him to attempt. 

‘The career of Samuel Solomon, M. D. strongly illus- 
trates this fact, that although the sons of genius find the 
path to fame extremely slippery, steep, and rugged; and 
although posthumous renown is the highest reward which 
the most exalted talent can reasonably expect; yet such 
menas the Doctor not only succeed in gaining the smilesof 
the goddess eventually, but even live with their own pens 
to record their own virtues, and to transmit their abili- 
ties to posterity insuch a form of language as, in their 
own wisdom, may appear most befitting. 

The most minute particulars in the biographies of 
illustrious charactercarry with them no common interest. 
It is, therefore, greatly to be lamented that the ingenious 
Doctor has always forgotten to proclaim the place and 


manner of his nativity, In after-times, the evil effects of 
YOL. Iie PP 
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19. Tincture of cantharides, -— - Mrs. Clarke. 
20, A screen—the utility of this article has been ex. 
perienced by his Royal Highness the Duke of York ; and 
will not be found less useful than the famous Pit article, 
of which it supplies the place, Mr. Perceval. 
21. A peari setin gold. There are many bidders for 
this valuable article, but proposals will be received till 
May, 1802, - - - - - Miss Long, 
22. A Romeo, in gilt gingerbread, - Mr. Coates, 
23. Acuckooclock, Lhe Editor of the Morning Post. 
24. Several books of extra superfine fustian, Mr. Southey 
25. A whetstone ; much used by the northern and othe: 
critics for sharpening the edge of their literary toma- 
hawks, - - . - - Mr. Pinkerton, 
26. Modelof Sophia of Cadiz, - Miss Nobody. 
27. Puffs. The superior claims of these articies to 
public attention are best demonstrated by the unwearied 


assiduity of the manufacturer, - = Mr. Thelwall. 


2s. An alabaster image, - - - Mrs. Panton. 


29. A common-; lace book in which the dullest capa- 
city may im a few minutes be taught to enfer his private 
affairs,---In sheets . = “ - Lady A.W. 

30. A sun glass---dark but east/y seen through. 


Gen. Sarrazin. 


Such, Sir,isa hasty and imperfect catalogue of my 


most prominent articles. I shall send you a list of the 


remainder anc ol several political puppets that remain un- 
disposed of, at the fiyst opportunity, and remain with pro- 
found respect, 


Your obedient servant, 
Sept. 20, 1811. Perer PRosect. 
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SAMUEL SOLOMON, M. D. 





“Some are born great, some atchieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them,” Shakespeare. 
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‘TaLENt is by no means confined to the pulpit, the 
bar, and the press; and fame is not, exclusively, the re- 
ward of virtuous superiority. ‘The Newgate Calendar 
presents to its readers numerous characters gifted with 
abilities of the most splendid description ; and the names 
of Abershaw, ‘Turpin, &c. may perhaps exist as long as 
those of Milton and Shakespeare. ‘The annals of quack- 
ery and imposition are not less prolific, and men gifted 
iargely with impudence, and moderately with ingenuity, 
nourished by public credulity, create for themselves a 
bastard species of renown. Solomon, Brodum, Senate, 
anda few others of the same stamp, outshine the Col- 
leges of Surgeons and Physicians; and by working on 
the sympathies of superstitious minds, perform more 
miraculous cures than the most sanguine disposition 
of the first regular practitioner in the kingdom ever led 
iim to attempt. 

The career of Samuel Solomon, M. D. strongly illus- 
trates this fact, that although the sons of genius find the 
path to fame extremely slippery, steep, and rugged ; and 
although posthumous renown is the highest reward which 
the most exalted talent can reasonably expect; yet such 
nienas the Doctor not only succeed in gaining the smilesof 
the goddess eventually, but even live with their own pens 
to record their own virtues, and to transmit their abili- 
ties to posterity in such a form of language as, in their 
own wisdom, may appear most befitting. 

The most minute particulars in the biographies of 
lustrious charactercarry with them no common interest. 
It is, therefore, greatly to be lamented that the ingenious 
Doctor has always forgotten to proclaim the place and 


manner of his nativity. In after-times, the evil effects of 
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this orhission may become evident, when future genera. 
tions shall behold the rival towns of Bristol and Liver. 
pool contending (like the ancient cities for the birth of the 
Grecian bard) which gave being to the immortal inven- 
torofthe * Cordial Balm of Gilead; and which marked 
the first appearance of that scion of ability from which 
sprung the “ Guide to Health.” Some persons: have 
eiven the honour of his birth-place to Liverpool, and this 
decision has received countenance from the circumstance 
of his retiring thither, to enjoy the golden harvest of his 
meritorious exertions; but others, and amongst these 
persons more likely to be correct, adjudge the disputed 
honour to Bristol, and attribute his skill in the art of ma- 
naging the public to the early lessons which he received 
at this favourite seat of avarice and hypocrisy. ‘The ob- 
scurity of the Doctor's origin, however, serves only to 
reflect the more brightly the magnificence of his pro- 
gress ; and whether his vagrant mother dropped her bur- 
den in « cow-house or a stable, its magnitude and beauty 
have astonished and attracted the world, and its utility to 
society will place it amongst the first modern gifts of 
Heaven. 

As soon, however, as the body and the mind of our 
hero had learned to distinguish and to perform their se- 
veral oflices, he appears to have been initiated in the toil- 
some and fluctuating profession of his parents, and tra- 
versed with them the face of the kingdom, from the bleak 
fells of Northumberland to the crowded wharfs of Bristol 
and Liverpool, as a pupil in the science of over-reaching. 
In a very early stage of life, while he was yet scarcely 
qualified to sell spectacles to the best advantage, he lost 
his parents, but Whether by death or desertion it 1s diffi- 
cult to ascertain; and this is, probably, one of those ob- 
scurities im his life which will never be illuminated, It 
isextremely probable that he was left to shift for himself, 
from the confidence which his parents placed in him in 
consequence of his rapid proficiency, and in order that 
they might try another market without the incumbrance 
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of a third stomach to receive its scanty proportion of the 
sustenance which they so hardly procured. 

Be this as it may, the young Solomon, with his small 
stock in trade suspended from his shoulders, soon dis- 
played symptoms of a very promisiug genius, and at- 
tracted the notice of the sailors and porters on Bristol quay, 
by his amazing volubility, his greediness after gain, and 
his unfailing impudence. By means of the first and the 
last of these qualifications, he soon contrived to improve 
his trade, and to carry on a rearing business aga Jew pedlar. 
The constellation of his genius,however was not fixed toone 
meridian, and in the course of two or three summers, he as 
many times completed his tour of the kingdom, until his 
face became familiar in every public walk from the 
Tweed to the Thames. In all the hacknied tricks of 
travelling pedlars, and the slight-of-hand of vagabond 
jugglers, it may well be imagined that Solomon made 
great progress during his travels; indeed, such was his 
improvement, that amongst his own sect and acquaint- 
ance, the character of being as “ dexterous as travelling 
Sam,” was considered as indicative of first-rate talents in 
the profession. His company was, consequently, eagerly 
sought after in his own sphere of society, and he was al- 
ways the soul of the company in every hedge ale-house, 
where he rested, winning at once thehearts of mendicants, 
thieves, poachers, and every other description of his ase 
sociates. 

But the soaring genius of our hero scorned the trammels 
of a common track; the disposal of spectacles might 
bound the narrow ambition of the geuerality of Abra- 
ham’s posterity ; but the glittering cupola which over- 
tops the temple of fame had cauglit his eye and fired his 
soul. Fortune favoured the wishes and schemes of her 
new minion. At this period the celebrated Brodum 
had reached the zenith of his renown; and his praises 
flowed copiously from the mouths of the public. Con- 
templating the success of this adventurous quack, Solo- 
monsuddenly formed the resolution toenter the listsagainst 
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him, and to wind round his own brow the laurels whic}; 
he designed to tear from the temples of his precursor jy 
the path of impudence and imposition. ‘The scheme was 
well worthy of its author, who with no common share 
of political sagacity, kept it a profound secret im his own 
bosom, while he placed all his powers of invention in re. 
quisition to discover a title at once adapted to his own 
views and the general taste. 

Although a graceless younker, Samticl had, by some 
chance or other, acquired a slight smattering of scriptural 
knowledge; and, on this occasion, he derived from it 
more advantage than thousands who have laboured 
through it twenty times in as many years. Inthe midst 
of his uncertainty, while racking his brain most unmer- 
cifully without effect, the question of the prophet sud- 
denly darted across his mind—“ Is there no balm in Gi- 
lead?” The effect was electric and decisive ; his irreso- 
lution vanished immediately; and he found himself at 
liberty to consider the ingredients necessary for his re- 
animating elixir, Inthe mean time, however, anxious to 
secure himself from any risk of loss,and willing to obtain 
the opinion ofan experienced medicine-vender in Bristol, 
ais to the probability of success, he waited on Mr. Bulgin, 
and, after expatiating on the valuable properties of his 
nostrum, and the idea of efficacy which its name would 
convey to the world, he proposed that Mr. B. should go to 
the expence of advertising, and printing, and circulating 
hand-bills, while the young adventurer found the bottles 
and their contents. ‘I'he profits arising from this specu- 
lation were to be equally divided. The tradesman was 
struck with the prima facie appearance of the undertak- 
ing, and, willing to enter more into the views of his new 
acquaintance, entered into a conversation with him, the 
following verbatim account of which is derived from 10 
common authority. 


Mr. B. T like the name “of your medicine very well. 
But what price do you intend to fix upon it? 
Solomon. Upon « calculation of its cost I think three 
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shillings and sixpence a bottle will leave a handsome profit 
towards payiag the first expences. 

Mr. B. Three shillings and sixpence a bottle may leave 
a handsome profit; but the price is too low to hold out 
an inducement to purchasers. No medicine will take 
unless its ingredients are suppesed to be very costly. I 
should not object to make a trial of it, if you will fix the 
price at half-a-guinea the bottle. 

Solomon--I should be a fool to object to your alteration of 
the price. I am only fearful lest it should injure the 


sale; but you must certainly be the best judge of that 


matter. 

Mr. B. Poh! poh! it will promote the sale more 
than you can possibly imagine. If you agree to take my 
advice, prepare a dozen or two bottles, and send them to 
me on trial, with a good puff or two for the papers, and 
a hand-bill. 

Solomon. All this 1 can do directly ; but what shall we 
do for a good case or two to insert inthe bill, for it would 
be foolish to send it out without a recommendation ? 

Mr. B. True; call on me at this time to-morrow, and 
Vil consider what can be done. 


Elated at his good success, our hero departed from 
this interview in high spirits, and relating the brightness 
of his prospects to some of his companions, he readily 
prevailed upon them to sign their names to some mira- 
culous cases which he prepared for that purpose. But 
there was still wanted the sanction of some householder 
of respectability to usher the new panacea with proper 
dignity into birth: and the indefatigable bookseller was 
busy in seeking out a fit object for this purpose. When 
Solomon called on the following day, according to his 
appointment, Mr. B. had fixed upon an old lady, well 
known in the religious circles of the city, who had long 
been inflicted with adecay of nature, and whose indispo- 
sition was only equalled by her credulity. Mr. B. after 
describing his promising subject to this new partner, and 
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292 Trial of his Balm. 


expatiating pretty warmly on the benefits which must ac. 
crue to the undertaking from the obtainment of her name 
and influence in its behalf, prevailed upon our hero to 
prepare a bottle of his ** balm,” which should be admi- 
nistered to the patient without delay, in order that on 
her restoration its merits might be founded. Solomon 
trembled at the ordeal; for, although since this scheme 
had engrossed his attention, he had studied Buchan and 
the London Pharmacopeia with all due diligence, he was 
fearful lest the more than probable failure of his medi- 
cine, in its first essay, might at once prove fatal to his 
hopes and expectations. After discussing the subject 
for some time, in his own mind, he came to a decision 
that if he could raise the old lady’s spirits so as to induce 
her to fancy herself improved; and if Le could also at- 
tend her himself to follow up, by his well-timed observa- 
tions, any temporary amendment which might appear, 
he could then work upon her credulity, and prevail upon 
her to sign a statement of her case, which would be de- 
cisive of the efficacy of the medicine. He accordingly 
prepared a mixture, of which by far the greater portion 
was brandy, and this he conveyed to the bookseller, who 
readily acceded to his wish for an introduction to the 
lady, in order that he might witness the result of the first 
trial. The event proved favourable for the moment ; the 
patient was exhilarated in spirits, and in a good-humoured 
moment of intoxication, affixed her signature to the in- 
strument submitted to her. 

After this fortunate commencement, the connection be- 
tween our hero and his partner seemed to assume a very 
promising aspect. ‘The case was prepared for publication ; 
the medicine was ina state of forwardness ; and every 
thing appeared ready for instant operations, when the good 
old lacy suddenly relapsed, in spite of the aid of the “ sove- 
reign balm.” And on calling in medical aid, it was dis- 
covered that she had suffered a serious injury from the 
noxious drug which she confessed to have taken. Mr. 
B. wassent for, and afier receiving a most severe rating, 
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was dismissed with disgrace; and, in the heat of his fury 
and disappointment, he dissolved his connection with So- 
lomon, and, by a threat of exposure in a court of justice, 
compelled him to fly from the city. 

This breach, however, although it deranged, by no 
means destroyed the scheme of the young adventurer ; 
who, journeying northward, fixed his residence in Bir- 
mingham, as affording the most promising scene for his 
future operations. His first efforts were directed to the 
cultivation of an acquaintance with men of a somewhat 
more elevated rank than his former connections ; and, af- 
ter much exertion, and the exercise of no inconsiderable 
degree of assurance, he succeeded in attracting the notice 
of two or three tradesmen of established respectability. 
To this select circle would he continually vaunt of the 
importance of the medical preparation which he intended 
to bring forward ; and, after preparing their minds to 
appreciate its value correctly, he submitted a paper to 
them, which, according to his own statement, merely con- 
tained a summary of all that he had previously told them, 
and to which he requested their signatures to attest that 
they believed the composition capable of performing the 
cures he recited. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that the persons ap- 
plied to refused to sign any such declaration ; and one of 
them, Mr. Button, having taken the paper from the young 
speculator’s hands, which he reluctantly surrendered for 
perusal, was not a little astonished on finding that it really 
contained the particulars of certain cases, in which the 
medicine was stated to have performed the most glaring 
impossibilities, and that the names of these gentlemen 
Were required as eye-witnesses of the facts. ‘Thisdaring at- 
tempt to draw: his friends into public decision had nearly 
proved fatal to Solomon’s hopes; but he contrived, by 
means of the most abject submission, and by a declaration 
thatt eir resentment of his conduct in public must ine- 
vitably ruin him, to avert their indignation, and to re- 
tain an abridged portion of their society. 
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These disappointments, while they deterred our hero 
from attempting any further impositions, under the mask 
of friendship, determined him boldly to publish his medi- 
cineto the word, with no other recommendations than 
those of his Israelitish friends; and, hating procured a 
small portion of credit in the town, he prepared a few 
bottles on speculation, and inserted an advertisement n 
one of the Birmingham papers, setting forth the praises 
of the medicine in the most glowing language, to which 
the pen of a literary man in reduced circumstances, writ- 
ing against the conscience of its director, the slave of ne- 
cessity but not of inclination, could give expression. 

Our speculator, after having thus ventured into the 
market with his commodity, resolved upon an active line 
of conduct; and no sooner did he hear of the disposal of « 
bottle or two of his medicine, than he immediately waited 
onthe purchaser to learn whether any efficacious conse- 
quence had ensued. Where he found that no benefit bad 
been derived, he was ever ready to recommend perseve- 
rance,as the only method of obtaining relief in stubborn 
cases, and those must savour of considerable stubbornness 
on which two or three bottles of the “© Balm of Gilead” 
could produce no sensible etiect. In one or two instances, 
however, fortune so far favoured the quack as to guide 
him to credulous people, whose credulity led them to 
imagine that they were really relieved by the remedy ; 
and amongst tliese his eloquence was successfully exerted 
to obtain authentic cases of cures. It was a practice 
with him to retouch these documents after he had ob- 
tained them, in order to render them more fit to meet the 
public eye; and these retouches, although they seldom 
extended so far as to alter the nature of the sufterer’s 
complaint, never failed to dress up the case in such a va- 
riety of glowing colours, magnifying probabilities into 
absurdities, and trivial reliefinto miracles, that no patient, 
on the reperusal of his own situation, could possibly 
have recognized the portrait. 


By such arts and indefatigable industry did Solomon 
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His Success. 


‘ntroduce his quackery to public notice ; and the success 
which crowned his early endeavours soon enabled him to 
seek an extended connection. In the first instance he set 
forward in a very humble manner, and visited the prin- 
cipal towns southward of the Tweed, and ultimately fix- 
ing his resitence in Liverpool, with a view of commenc- 
ing an export trade, if his schemes should be fulfilled in 
their full extent. In proportion as the sale of this balm 
increased, his views widened, and his hopes became 
brighter. He was soon enabled to employ two persons 
toassist him in the preparation of his nostrum ; and this 
aid left him at liberty to pursue his wandering disposi- 
tion, (implanted in him, in common with the rest of 
his sect, as the curse of Heaven) and to seek with more 
undivided assiduity the establishment of his medical 
fame: and, to do justice to his merits, no swindler ever 
displayed a more unwearied perseverance in the outset of 
hisdesigns upon the purses of the unwary, than did So- 
lomon, in his attempts to make converts to the excellency 
of his mixture, and to fill his own pockets, at the ex- 
pence of the foolishly weak, and the ignorantly super- 
stitious amongst the community. 

The success of his endeavours induced our hero, after 
some time, to commence a literary undertaking, and thus 
to fix the seal to his renown. It is true he possessed no 
single qualification for the task; he was uneducated, ex- 
cept in the school of cunning and duplicity ; he possessed 
no genius which could fit him to embody thoughts, or to 
shew any skill in the discipline of words. Buthe justly 
considered that it would be an easy matter to write by 
proxy, as thousands had done before iim, and as thous- 
ands have subsequently done, and thus to purchase fame 
at the cost of a few pounds. He had carelully collected 
an innumerable collection of eases; for it was an invariable 
rule with him to make enquiry in every place through 
which he passed as to the efficacy of the medicine; and 
whenever he heard of its being attended with the most 
partial success, he hastened to the persen relieved, and 
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06 His Guide to Health. 


made himself acquainted with the particulars, to which 
the patientaflixed his name, and the vender his attestation. 
‘There have been instances, and the writer speaks from no 
vacue authority, where, in the absence of a real case, some 
poor object has been gained over by a bribe to signa 
declaration of complaints which neverafflicted him, and of 
relict he never needed nor received. 

The appearance of the ‘ Guide to Health,” just as So- 

lomon had reached the meridianof his prosperity (a Scotch 
university having just concluded a bargain with him tora 
degree, which he considered a necessary appendage to his 
ereatness), created a tolerable noise in the kingdom, and 
its fume was ino small degree enhanced, by the ceaseless 
pults with which the newly dubbed M. D. crouded the 
newspapers. Hewas by no means illiberal in this particu- 
lar, since it was a2 common boast with him just before the 
close of the eighteenth century, that bis annual expendi- 
ture in advertising his medicine, amounted to fifteen 
hundred pounds, and that he was ever ready to pay ten 
guineas for half a dozen original and approved puffs. By 
means of these powertul auxiliaries, he succeeded in push- 
ing his book through agreat number of editions. No work 
of modern times,perhaps, has been more read by persons of 
every rank and description; and no person ever rose from 
the perusal of it, without rising in some degree vitiated 
in morality of thought by reading it. It is more than 
probable, considering the taste and disposition of the 
ave, that its immoral tendency, and the temptations it 
hol’s out to vice, may have tended to increase its sale, 
aud to give it the vast degree of vulgar ec/at which has 
been attached to it. 

‘The union of his medicine and his book filled the doc- 
tors pockets prodigiously, and as he had two other nos- 
frumis in preparation, (being determined to ride the jade 
popularity as long as she would carry him) he com- 
mienced a daily newspaper in Liverpool, the principal ob- 
ject of wich, it may be supposed, was the aggrandize- 
meutof his other speculations, and the bettering of his 

ow fortune rather thau the publie, 
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Although it was not to be supposed that fortune would 
smile equally upon all his speculations, his adventurous 
disposition added considerably to his notoriety. His 
name and the merits of his medicine filled the co- 
Jumns of all the London and provincial journals, and 
employed the tongues of thousands. About this time 
his “ Anti-Impetigines,” and his “* Abstergent Lotion,” 
made their appearance in public; and although they were 
not intended for so high a destiny as the “ Cordial Balm 
of Gilead ;” yet, by means of puffs and other aids, they 
have commanded avery respectable sale. But the news- 
paper turned outa more disastrous concern ; for the Doc- 
tor, soon finding to his cost, that however spirited the town 
of Liverpool might be in other respects, and however in- 
clined to swallow his potion, it was by no means dis- 
posed to be surfeited by his daily diet of falsehoods and 
miracles, attempted to abridge his original intention, and 
to offer it tothe public at less frequent intervals. But 
“true, indeed ’tis pity,” very few persons are ever found 
ready to support a falling concern; and the Doctor was 
finally compelled to offer his paper for sale, ata very mo- 
derate price, and ultimately, from a want of purchasers, 
he suffered it to die a natural death. ‘* This (as he has 
expressed himself to the writer of this article) was a 
damned bad concern, and I am positive that [ sunk some 
What more than 60001. by it.” 

The amazing sale of his medicine quickly made up the 
deficiency which the newspaper had caused in his purse ; 
and he sported his barouche, and as fine animals as ever 
graced the stud of a monarch. An estate adjoining Li- 
verpool being brought to the hammer, the Doctor became 
the purchaser, and immediately commenced the erection 
of'a palace,in which he might, in his latter days, enjoy that 
otium cum dignitate, which he considered as the just re- 
ward of his merits. In the mean time, he continued to 
travel from north to south in his barouche; and perhaps 
it may not be exceeding the truth to assert, that the king- 
dom contains not an individual more eager for, or more 
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susceptible of the pnblic admiration of his style and equi- 
page. All bis medicine venders in every town through 
which he passed, were invariably collected together to 
taste of his liberality, te hear his relation of the magni. 
tude of his estate, the splendour of his mansion, &c, &c, 
and to drink his health and success to his medicine. The 
vreatness, the happiness of this mighty little man, consists 
in those minute attentions, which are only suited to minds 
asminute. ‘The utmost limitsofhis capacity can only em- 
brace the most common topics of conversation,and thetech- 
nical knowledge which he has acquired from reading 
such medical works as have appeared most likely to pro- 
mote his views; and ifhe, by chance, as sometimes must 
be the case, falls into that description of society in which 
a more elegant“ flow of soul” is found, he appears like an 
absent individual deprived of the seuse of hearing, or like 
a foreigner, divested of the power of understanding what 
passes in a language different from his own. 

His whole attention was engrossed by one object, the 
establishment of his medicine ; and all his different actions 
were but as so many cross paths running into this one 
main road, When a printer asked him for an advertise- 
ment, his reply was uniformly—* Procure me a case, and 
[ will comply with your request.” Ina great many ine 
stances, there cannot be a doubt that the bait took effect, 
and that fictitious cases were oftentimes foisted upon the 
public to serve mutually the doctor and the printer; since 
the former never made inquiry whether the cases offered 
to lium were genuine or not. -He considered that it was 
rather the duty of the pubiic, than of him, to ask this 
question. 

Various anecdotes have been related of the Doctor, as it 
1s ever the lot of men placed in his situation to stand the 
tire ofthe punster and the wit; but they have probably 
no foundation in fact, with the exception of one or two, 
which have been properly authenticated, the first which 
follows certainly displays no brightness in our hero’s cha- 
acter, but on the contrary, discloses the folly which ge 
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nerally at some period or another unmasks the conduct of 
villany, and exposes it to the contempt of the world. 

On a certain occasion the Doctor was violently indis- 
posed, as he asserted, and an eminent physician was has- 
tily called in: a circumstance which proves that although 
Solomon has recommended his panacea for all disorders 
to which the human frame is subject, his practice differs 
very materially from his theory. When the son of Escu- 
lapius arrived, he felt his patient’s pulse, who himself 
appeared in a state of uncommon agitation ; but on find- 
ing no irregularity, and perceiving no othersymptons of 
indispos.tion than those whichis emotions betrayed, he 
could not avoid expressing his surprize thathe shouldbe sent 
for on such a trifling occasion. “ Trifling, Sir, not so trifling 
replied, the alarmed Doctor ; and, seeing the physicians 
still incredulous and about to depart, he added, in terrible 
alarm—* My dear Sir, do not leave me, for, in a mistake, I 
have swallowed some of my own Balm of Gilead.” 

This anecdote certainly seems to carry on its face an 
idea that the Balm of Gilead is not a sovereign remedy 
for all disorders, but it is also efficacious in creating dis- 
eases, and those of no trifling complexion, — It is very 
probable, after this confession of the Doctor’s, that he 
explained to the physician the component parts of his 
medicine, in order that a proper antidote might be admi. 
nistered; and it also tends to confirm the generally receiv- 
ed opinion that the secondary ingredient in his nostrum 
(secondary to nothing but brandy) is tincture of cantha- 
rides, from swallowing which the poor Doctor, who never 
hesitates a moment in sacrificing the lives or senses of 
his fellow creatures, seemed to anticipate such dreadful 
consequences to himself. It isevidentthat the physician 
discovered a remedy for this terror of mind an antidote 
for this sovereign poison—as the Doctor is still alive. 

A short time after his removal from Brownlow-place 

o his new residence, the splendour of which had been 
noised throughout Liverpool! with no small share of indus- 
try, by the Doctor’s agents, two gentlemen, attracted by 
Curiosity as well as impelled by a heavy rain, entered the 
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house; and, meeting with the Doctor at home, were 

litely welcomed, and invited to amuse themselves b 
walking through the various apartments, until the storm 
should abate. ‘The Doctor offered himself to be their guide; 
and the visitors, without hesitation, availed themselves of 
his politeness, aud walked about the house admiring, not 
without justice, the unique beauty which reigned every 
where. Flattered by their approbation,the Doctor, who is 
morealive to vanity than the generality of mankind, intrea- 
ted them to prolong their visit, and to partake of some re- 
freshment: yet notwithstanding he tempted their palates 
with the names of the choicest wines, the visitors declined 
his invitation, and were on the point of departing,when the 
Doctor once more made an offer of any thing, which his 
cellar afforded. At this, one of the gentlemen, struck 
with an idea of hoaxing the Doctor (which, by the bye, 
was no very suitable return for his liberality) exclaimed 
—* Well, Doctor, since you are determined to afford us 
still further gratification, suppose you treat us with a bot- 
tle of your Balm of Gilead.” With the utmost sang froid 
imaginable, the M. D. led his visitors back to the sitting 
room, Which they had just quitted, and went for the re- 
quired nectar. ‘lwo bottles were emptied by the visitors 
to the health of their host, after which they took their 
leave, and were leaving bis house, when the Doctor made 
a polite demand of one guinea! ‘Thus taken by surprize, 
the visitors expressed their wonder that he should so far 
forget the charactcr-of a gentleman as to make a demand 
forthe refreshment he had forced upon them. ‘The Doc- 
tor, however very good lumouredly replied, “ Gentlemen, 
it is true, I offered you the choicest wines and refresh 
tents, which T can command ; they were all at your ser- 
¥ice, and you should have been welcome to partake ot 
therm to any extent; but the Balm of Gilead, gentlemen, | 
arit!! ‘The rebuke came home as it was intended; the 
gentlemen hung their heads, ashamed of their own con- 
Juct, paid the guinea for their medicine, and slunk away. 
This anecdote,for the trath of which a thousand persons 
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of respectability could vouch, tends much more to the 
honour of the Doctor than of his visitors : but it is inserted 
here to convince the public that the writer, although 
compelled by his regard to truth, to record so many things 
to the disadvantage of his hero, is by no means indisposed, 
when he can find occasion, ‘* to give ‘the devil his due!” 
The coolness displayed on this occasion would have re- 
flected credit on a man of greater genius and presence of 
mind than our modern Solomon can, in general, pretend 
to; and proves that though he may be always an arrant 
knave, he is sometimes exempt from the imputation of being 
a fool. 

Sometimes, the Doctor attempted to be witty himself. 
One day, at the time when his treaty with the Scotch 
university for a degree was in an unfinished state, a party 
of gentlemen dined with him. One of them having heard 
that the Doctor was procuring a degree, determined to 
play off his wit on the occasion ; audas the bottle circu- 
lated, he exclaimed— Well, Doctor, I understand you 
mean to rise, by degrees /"’ ‘The doctor immediately and 
sharply replicd—** My dear Sir, your wit has overshot its 
mark by a degree !”’ the applause went with the Doctor, 
and the laugh against his opponent. 

But the brightness which his wit occasionally shed, and 
the greatness of his name could not always protect him 
from niortification. He seldom went to any place of 
Worship; the synagogue he had long since discarded, and 
his love after fame and his adoration of the loud-tongued 
goddess superseded every other kind of worship. Occa- 
sionally, however, he visited one of the most fashionable 
churches of the town, for the purpose of attracting a gaze, 

and of displaying his rich liveries, as his servants always 
attended him to his pew. He was entering the church 
one Sunday morning, while the minister was reading the 
lesson for the day ; and at the moment the Doctor set his 
foot inthe aisle, the curate pronounced— behold agreater 
than Solomon is here ;” the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion were fixed instantly on the quack, who was over 
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powered with asudden confusion, ageneral titter spread 
rapidly through the church, and the mortified object of 
this unexpected mirth, finding things grow worse every 
moment, quickly turned upon his heel, and left the church 
which he has never condescended to visit since. 
In his present jresidence at Gilead House, (an engraving of 
which he has taken care to athx to his ‘* Guide to Health” 
to excite public admiration ) the Doctor indulges in every 
pleasure which can gratify himself; and it is but fair to 
say, that he is sufficiently liberal in pursuing those ob. 
jects which are likely to promote his happiness. As to 
any qualms of conscience, which may assail him, for de- 
stroving so many of his fellow-creatures annually, he can 
laugh at them, for they are fruitless; since he has doubtless 
made a contract with death to spare him to a good old 
age, on condition that he supplies the grim desolater of 
mankind withagiven number of human victims monthly. 
lie has, indeed, been denominated as the high-priest of 
Death, the caterer of the grave; and really when the in- 
credients of his baleful nostrum are considered, there are 
very few who will be inclined to quarrel with the severi- 
ty of the satire. It is certainly evident, that in all the 
connections death has formed during this generation, he 
has not founda more constant and indefatigable partner 
thanthe Doctor, one who possesses less compunction 
for his past sacrifices, or less hesitation to make new offer- 
ings; in fact, one better calculated in every respect to 
benelit undertakers, curates, clerks, sextons and grave- 
diggers iu town and country, wherever his medicine lias 
reached. 

With a view to render his nostrum more estimable in 
the opinion of the public, the Doctor has roundly asserted 
that dissolved gold forms one of the ingredients. No 
doubt can be entertained of the Doctor’s wish to have 
this expression literally understood, at the same time that 
he stated it asa metaphorical assertion. ‘The price of 
each bottle being halfa guinea it cannot be disputed that 
gold is dissolved or wasted inthe purchase of if, and this 
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was doubtless the strict meaning of the artful quack, for 
to suppose that any man could think of recommending 
cold as a remedy, except indeed for an empty pocket, 
would be to set him down as an idiot, equatly ignorant 
of its nature, its properties and its current value. Some 
credit must be given to the Doctor, however, for this 
stratagem, by means of which he has contrived to draw 
more gold out of the pockets of the people, than any other 
quack has ever done within the same space of time. 
Formerly, the excess of the world’s population was 
swept away by the three great friends of death, “ plagues» 
pestilence and famine ;’’ and in countries where there are 
few quacks, some of these tremendousafflictions are given 
instead. But in this country, their necessity is superseded 
by the numerous inventors of nostrums,who continually 
eucceed each other on the public theatre, and by whose 
industry thousands are annually swept into their graves 
by the besom of quackery. Such desolations of the hu- 
man race, always must be witnessed until universal cre- 
dulity and thirst after novelty, shall give place to more 
rational and dignified sentiments and conduct, until quacks 
and their inventions shail be hunted out ofsociety,as more 
dangerous to life than fire or sword, and more fatal to 
national morals than would be a legislative encourage- 
ment of vice. It might, perhaps, be a wise act of govern- 
nent, to transport these gentlemen, who continually prey 
upon the national constitution, to Otaheite or some other 
residence of barbarous tribes, where, doubtless, good en- 
couragement would be given to their talents and inven- 
tive capacities ; the administration of their drugs would 
create diseases hitherto unknown amongst the children 


ol nature, and by proper assiduity golden harvests would, 


crown the labours of those harbingers of destruction. It 
is true, Gilead House might appear destitute without its 
owner, but his banishment from civilized society, as the 
Centaur that fed upon blood, would be hailed with joy 
by every man of feeling, sense and humanity : by every one 
who holds the moral and physical welfare of society in 
estimation. A Denizen OF LivERPOOL, 
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Tue COMET! or SIGNS anv PRODIGIES, 


a 


Sir, 


Comers have in all ages been regarded as the fore. 
runners of great events, as predicting the death or exile 
of monarchs, and the subjugation of kingdoms. That 
the phenomenon which has just appeared betokens some 
awful revolution in the state of the great body of the 
people, or some unseen misfortune to the eminent and 
conspicuous characters of the nation, may be rationally 
concluded. Humble as are my acquisitions in astrology, 
Iam not without hope, therefore, that the following ac. 
count of the signs that preceded, and the effects that are 
likely to be produced by its appearance, will be received 
with as much confidence as the prophecies of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, or the oracular dicta of General Tarle- 
ton. 

On the 7th of August, the first night of its becoming 
visible, several unusual circumstances excited the atten- 
tion and alarmed thie fears of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. The Duchess of St. A. forgot to rouge, Lady 
W. retired to rest without a companion, Sir Wm. Curtis 
could “ accomplish” no more than three pounds of “ fine 
lively turtle,” the Rev. H. Bate Dudley was observed to 
look into a volume of Sherlocke, Lady J.told only a dozen 
falsehoods, only three noblemen were robbed of half their 
estates in St. James’s-street, Mrs. Clarke was observed to 
blush, Mr. Reviewer Jeffery is credibly reported to have 
said a good thing, Mr. Southey entertained some momen- 
tary doubt whether he was in reality the greatest man 
the world ever saw, and Mons. V - was mistaken fora 
gentleman. Surely! surely! these were wonders that de- 
served to be recorded ; but on the eighth, several pheno- 
mena occurred still more unexpected and surprising: 
Several clerks in the public offices were actually ob- 
served to copy half a column of accounts ; more than one 
author were detected in the very act of dining, Mr. Sidney 
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Smith, while reading prayers, looked at his book more 
frequently than at the female part of his audience, Mr. 
Theodore Hook was accused of dulness, the Duchess of 
D. looked provokingly ill-natured, the Duke of N. went 
to rest in a state of sobriety, Lord Castlereagh looked 
wise, the Bishop of London was observed to smile ; it is 
asserted, on the most credible evidence, viz. that of the 
female herself, that one young lady passed the night 
without dreaming of a husband; one witness deposes on 
oath that he saw a guinea, though, it is supposed that he 
will be indicted for perjury ; and incredible, Sir, as it may 
appear, I solemnly protest that I beheld the Baron de 
Geramb without laughing! 

If such were the portentous nature of the circum- 
stances preceding and accompanying the phanomenon, 
who without trembling can hazard a conjecture respect- 
ing the events that it foretels? Lamentable, indeed, are 
the circumstances that the application of occult science 
has enabled me to predict. On Sunday the 6th of Oc- 
tober, Sir, the churches will be nearly deserted: of those 
few who may attend, the greater number will be attracted 
by the foppery of the preacher rather than by a sentiment of 
devotion. The evening lectures will not be so numerously 
attended asthe bagnios. Several ladies of high rank will 
violate their marriage vows; more than one travelling 
coxcomb will be more careful of his horses than his sis- 
ter. Old maids will talk scandal, and young ones be tired 
of their virginity. The next morning the Post will tell a 
dozen falsehoods, and make a dozen grammatical mistakes 
in the leading article; the author of Madoc will write a 
new eulogium on himself for the next volume of the 
Edinburg Annual Register; a multitude of pamphlets 
Will appear, of which the dulness will only be equalled by 
the malignity; the recorder will dine ; a worthy alder- 
man will be more remarkable for his appetite than his 
eloquence; and the Editor of the Scourge will be accused 
of dulness, dependence, and timidity. 

ASTROLOGUS. 
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TO MR. JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


Sik, 

Race and affectation seldom distinguish the con- 
duct of men who are engaged in a good cause, or whose 
motives are above suspicion. Elevated whetlier by acci- 
dent or your own deserts,toa more than common distinc- 
tion in society, and enabled by the bounty of your pa- 
trons and the generosity of the public to advance your for- 
tune, with at least as much rapidity as you promoted the 
weifare of the public, itis at once ludicrous and melan- 
choly to observe, that you persist in querulous complaints 
of the persecutions to which you are subjected, and of the 
sufferings that you have been destined to endure. You 
forget that he who comes forward with lofty pretensions, 
challenges the scrutiny of the public; that if his claims be 
just, they should not and wiil not be conceded without exa- 
mination, and that inquiry is always favourable to the ul- 
timate interest of its objects. But instead of displaying 
any willingness to meet your opponents on the broad basis 
of argument ; tosupport vour cause by an appeal to facts, 
aud by temperate discussion; you reply to their ap- 
parently well-grounded assertions in a tone of mingled ar- 
rogance and scurrility; you accuse the conscientious 
Supporters of Dr. Bell, of pride, envy, avarice, and fa- 
naticism ; and come forward with auxiliary puffs and de- 
nunciations, in the name of the Prince Regent,and under 
the form of advertisements for subscribers. 

It becomes my duty, therefore,as one of those who have 
formerly mingled in the controversy, and who believe that 
your ciaim to the invention of the Lancasterian system of 
education is totally groundless,to call to your recollection 
the principal points of dispute between you and your ad- 
versaries. ‘lo evade the questions I shail adduce by florid 
and unmeaning declamations on persecution, intolerance, 
envy, and wilful perversion, or by the repetition of disgust- 
ing cant,like that contained in your letters to the Morning 
Post, will be worse than useless, The interrogations are 


piaineanswer them distinctly, 
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1. Is it not true that for many centuries the Hindoos 
have been acquainted with the Lancasterian mode of edu- 
cation, and that the system of teaching through the interé 
vention of the pupils themselves, has been for many ages 
adopted in their schools ? 

2. Has not the school of Christ’s Hospital been con- 
ducted trom time immemorial on the same principle with 

your own, as far as regards the employmeut of monitors, 
though that principle may not have been pursued to the 
sale extent ? 

3. Are not many of the eastern nations, and particu- 
larly the Hindoos, acquainted with the system of using 
sand, instead of slates or paper ? 

4, Though Dr. Bell did require the aid of four assist- 
ants at Madras,was not the school there established mere- 
ly experimental; and does itnot appear that the utility 
of these masters was only contingent, that they were not 
supposed to be necessary in the plan actually published ; 
and that even supposing them to be always engaged in thie 
offices of actual instruction,the plan you have since adopt- 
ed was pursued under their auspices,and notwithstanding 
their superintendance, to a considerable extent? 

5. Did not Dr.Bell publish a work entitled ** the Madras 


System of education ?” Did you not derive your notions of 


the Lancasterian plan from this publication ; and did you 
not, in your first production, insert many paragraphs ac- 
knowledging the fact, and ascribing due praise to Dr. 
Bell, which you afterwards suppressed ¢ 

“6. Have not all the paragraphs announcing your visits 
to the King, your reception by the Prince Regent, and 
your attendance on various noblemen and clergymen 
of character, been inserted and paid for by yourself + 

That you are not the inventor of the system detracts 
little from the merits of establishing it, if that merit be 
really yours. Before this question bé discussed, however, 
your answer to the preceding, will enable us to judge of 
your modesty aud veracity. B. b. 
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POLITICAL OBSERVER. No. VI. 


MR. GEORGE ROSE---THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1809---anp 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tue Edinburgh Review may be numbered among the 
most fortunate of political journals. Its patrons have 
been out of office since its first establishment: to detect 
the errors of the party in power is a task of equal facility 
and popularity; and its frequent attacks therefore on the 
Perceval administration have been at once recommended 
by their abstract justice, and by their coincidence with the 
prejudices of the people. The political writer who ex- 
presses obvious sentiments in correct langunge, must ne- 
cessarily compose a satire on the conduct and measures 
of the individuals in power: the mistakes of every admi- 
nistration bear so large a proportion to its acts of wisdom 
and of virtue, that a mere history of its continuance in 
office is usually the most severe censure that literature can 
inflict. There are many articles therefore in the preced- 
ing numbers of the Edinburgh Review that are recom- 
mended to the approbation of the public by the features 
of resistless and imperishable truth. But their enthusiasm 
has too frequently outrun their prudence: they have dis- 
played on many occasions an asperity of manner, and a 
maliguity of purpose, indicative of their devotion to one 
party,and of their personal hatred to the individuals com- 
posing another, rather than of that disinterested zeal for 
the cause of political truth, which alone can claim the 
honours of patriotism. 
The chief characteristics of their political articles are 
a slavish subservience to whiggism, a determination to 
support its cause on every occasion, and in defiance of 
Justice or decency ; and a mean, malignant,and vindictive 
hatred, expressed in language at once vulgar, indecorous, 
and unmanly. of those individuals who fulfil the officer 
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towhich their own party looks up with a mingled feeling 
of eagerness and despair. 

Intheir remarks on Heywood’s “ Vindication of Mr. 
Fox’s History,” they justly reprobate the ignorance, har- 
dihood, and infidelity of Mr. George Rose’s reply to that 
celebrated performance. That this friend of Mr. Pitt is 
a man of very moderate talents, of confined views,and un- 
amiable disposition, it is impossible for his friends or de- 
pendants todeny. But it is not unworthy of remark that 
notwithstanding in the course of the article, they apply 
to him every word and phrase of ridicule or reprobation, 
they declare at the outset of their remarks that“ they have 
no reason to think worse of that gentleman than of most 
of his political associates.” An assertion so bold and so 
unguarded is at once a challenge, and a justification of the 
retort courteous from the opposite party ; and while some 
professed advocate of the ministers is preparing his ma- 
terials of literary vengeance, we shall begin the onset, as 
auxiliaries rather than allies, by a few obvious remarks, 
which while they may have no tendency to exculpate the 
guilt of Mr. Rose, may serve to evince with how much 
propriety the language and arguments of the present 
number of the Edinburgli Review proceed from the parti- 
zans of Mr, Fox. 

‘“« The life of Mr. Rose has been principally employed in 
the painful, yet perhaps necessary duty of increasing the 
burdens of his fellow-creatures. It has been a life of de- 
tail, onerous to the subject ;---onerous and lucrative to 
himself.” Now if the pointof the accusation contain- 
ed in this sentence apply to Mr. Rose’s retention of a 
place in the Treasury, in what manner do they defend the 
acceptance of a similar place by Mr. Sheridan ? Ifthecharge 
against him be that he “ increased the burthens of his 
fellow-creatures, what apology can they make for Lord 
Landsdowne’s tax on pig iron, and his introduction of 
excisemen into private families ? And if they wish to hold 
him up to public reprobation, because his industry was 
lucrative to himself, whether are we most to admire the 
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discretion or modesty of men, who regard Lord Grenville, 
the disinterested possessor of sinecures, and patentee of 
reversionary grants to the amount of 16,0001. per annum, 
as only secondary to Lord Holland, and the ci-devant 
treasurer of the navy. Again, “ In the first part of Mr. 
'ox’s political career, while Lord North was losing Ame- 
rica, and in the jatter half, while Mr, Pitt was ruining 
Europe, the creatures of the government were eternally 
exposed to the attacks of this discerning, dauntless, and 
inost powerful speaker. Folly and corruption never had 
a more terrible enemy in the English House, of Com- 
mons—one whom it was so impossible to bribe, so hope- 
less toelude, and so difficult toanswer.” Unfortunately 
for the admirers of Mr. Fox, and the adherents of his 
party, these observations are but /oo correct. Mr. Fox 
and his party talked, it istrue, but they only talked. No 
sooner had they obtained possession of office, than they 
forgot their promises, and displayed a decided determi- 
nation to pursue the system of their predecessors. Pen- 
sions and sinecure places were given away with as much 
profusion as before ; Lord Grenville and his friends dis- 
played a cupidity scarcely equalled by that of Mr. Rose; 
the creatures whom Mr. Fox had “ caused to tremble,” 
were retained in ali the subordinate offices; and go- 
vernors and civil oilicers were appointed to islands and 
countries which never came into our possession.” 

In tlie article on the campaign of 1809, they are led 
into a long and indignant attack on the present ministry, 
for sending out the force of the country to distant coun- 
tries, and on useless expeditions, while a favourable op- 
portunity occurred to make a successful diversion in fa- 
vour of Austria. “ We suggest, (they say) with great hu- 
inility, that at a time when ajl Germany was in such a 
state as to render it possible for 1,500 men to march 
safely across it, notwithstanding its occupation by French 
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troops, the landing of an English army might have been 
materially inconvenient to the armies of France, and 
proved beneficial as a diversion in favour of their adversa- 
ries. With the utmost deference we venture to submit, that 
atatime Whenfrance found it necessary to pour whole 
armies into the Tyrol, and to send 40,000 men against 
one band of insurgents inthe uorth, the appearance of 
arespectable English force would have produced some sen- 
sation on the contending parties. Professing no supe- 
rior knowledge of military policy, and disciaiming all 
pretensions to expertness in tactics, we would most sub- 
missively hinta doubt whether the French and Austrian 
armies on the Danube were not at one momeit so nearly 
balanced as to render it prudent for an ally of the latter to 
land in any part of Germany; in any part of Italy pro 
vided that moment could be secured, and at any rate to 
assist the great struggle in some quarter durmg certain 
periods of its progress. Humbly submitting ourselves to 
the several lords and gentlemen, who then had the su- 
preme disposal of events, we would be understood, though 
with great awe and fearfulness to repine somewhat at 
the dispensations, by virtue of which armies were dis- 
patched to the greatest possible distances from the scene of 
action, to grumble a little at the untimely reinforcement 
of the Portuguese army, to wonder respectfully at the 
decrees which bestowed an expedition on thelittle places 
inthe Bay of Naples, and to murmur at the judgment 
Which at that particular moment came upon the bulk of 
the British army in the shape of the Walcheren fever. 
These our sentiments we know are deemed impious by 
the saie and flourishing politicians of the day.” Safe 
and flourishing politicians! It is because they are 
sufe and flourishing that they excite the choler of the 
Caledonian aristarchi! Had they endeavoured to re- 
probate, in the most appropriate of all possible Jan- 
guage, the conduct of their patrons during. the Prus- 
sian campaign in 1807, they could not have more 
perfectly succeeded. Every crime they have chastised, 
and every error that they have visited with the severity 
VOL. IZ. 5S 
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of sarcasm, was studiously committed under circum- 
stances of much less danger and perplexity by the admi- 
nistration of 1806. But todisplay the singularity of the 
coincidence, in its proper point of view, it will be neces. 
sary to appeal to the evidence of facts. 

Between the months of September and November, 
1806, the contest between France and Prussia reanimated 
the hopes of Europe, and opened a fair prospect to Eng- 
lish co-operation. ‘The sentiments of the Prussian cabi- 
net were known at St. James's many weeks before, and 
all doubt respecting the relative situation and intentions 
of the respective powers was dissipated on the 24th by 
the arrival of Bonaparte at head quarters. Until the 
battle of Pultusk, fought on the 24th of December, the 
policy and even the necessity of a diversion in Hanover 
was much more obvious than the utility of an expedition 
to the banks of the Elbe in 1809; and between the re- 
treat of the Prussians after that sanguinary conflict, and 
their final overthrow on the plains of Friedland, a period 
of nearly six months, no attempt was made to turn the 
scale of a doubtful conflict; our ministers looked on 
with indifference while Dantzick surrendered to the ene- 
my, and Bonaparte returned in triumph and almost 
without an escort, through countries that ought to have 
been garrisoned by English soldiers. If the intervals be- 
tween the battles of Aspernand Wagram presented a fa- 
vourable opportunity of successful interference, what 
can be said of the imbecility or treachery of men who 
could witness a protracted contest in the heart of Po- 
land, aud contemplate the dreadful pauses between the 
battles of Pultusk and Eylau, and Eylau and Friedland, 
without making a single effort to decide the issue in fa- 
vour of our natural ally? The administration did indeed 
send 5000 men to the Dardanelles, for the purpose (as as- 
serted by its dependants) of “ compelling the Tnrks to make 
peace with Russia, and thus disengaging a large propor- 
tion of the forces of the latter power, that would imme- 
diately procecd to the assistance of the Prussians.” Now 
supposieg for a moment that the force under Admiral 
Duckworth bad been sufficiently powerful to intimidate 
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the Porte, what would have been the effect of his success? 
His arrival in the Dardanelles could not have been ex- 
pected much sooner than itactually occurred, March 25: 
allowing only a week for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, the arrangements necessary for the conclusion of a 
treaty between the Turks and Russians, and the recal of 
the ‘Turkish troops, would have occupied two months : 
another month would have been demanded for the equip- 
ment of the Russian troops, and in a few weeks more 
they would have arrived at the scene of conflict. So that 
they would have gained the field of battle two months 
after the decision of the contest, and a month after the 
ratification of the treaty between France and Russia. 
The absurdity of the expedition appears still more glar- 
ing, if we consider that the contest was projionged be- 
yond the calculation of the most sanguine ministerialist, 
and that the hopes of the friends of Prussia had almost 
terminated with the battle of Eylau. 

It shouid be remembered too that at this period our 
resources were neither exhausted nor impaired ; that we 
were not engaged in any coutest that pre-occupied our 
troops, or circumscribed our exertions. Had the expe- 
dition tothe Dardanelles deserved the thanks of the na- 
tion for its design or execution, the country was neither 
so impoverished nor so destitute of troops that the equip- 
ment of half a dozen ships, and the departure of five thou- 
sand soldiers, should palsy its exertions for the delivers 
ance of Europe. 

The expedition to Alexandria was sent out with the 
same intention we presume as that to Constantinople ; 
and this division of a force, designed to accomplish the 
same purposes may perhaps be explained by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. While one part of our army was sent 
to fight the battles of Prussia, on the plains of Egypt,a 
force that might have decided the fate of Napoleon was 
lying inactive in Sicily ;* Europe was sacrificed to Buenos 





* 17000 remained in Sicily during the greater part of the year, of 
which 9000 were ordered home by their suecessors. 
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Ayres, and Prussia devoted to destruction, that a doze 
clerks and contractors might retain their appointments. 
All the expeditions, whether to the river Plata, to the 
Dardanelles, or to Alexandria were fitted out subsequent 
to the rupture, between France and Prussia; those ex. 
ertions, that, directed to one grand object, might have ac. 
complished the salvation of the continent, were employed 
in the equipment of unconnected armaments, of which 
the success would have been totally unimportant, and the 
defeat was not less signal or disastrous than if the exist- 
ence of their gountry bad depended on their triumph. 
Ifthe forces thus dispatched to distant regions of the earth, 
or suffered to remain at a distance from their country 
useless and in active, bore such a proportion to our dis- 
posable force, that without them no new and important 
enterprize could be undertaken, what shall we think of 
the men in office who determined their destruction, or 
acquiesced in their inactivity? and if the country still re- 
tained a force sufficient for the purposes of offensive war- 
fare, to what cause is it owing that no portion of it was 
employed on the scene of continental hostility ? 

So much for the measures and characters of men, who 
are “* so enamoured of adventures that they seldom con- 
sider whether a descent is likely to succeed or not, still 
less whether itssuccess be of any value; who are satisfied 
provided so many thousand men are stowed into so ma- 
ny thousand tons of shipping, and wholly or in part un- 
shipped any where beyond the four seas, and then in 
part, nor matters it in how smalia proportion, are reship- 
ped and relanded in this country ; who in a word have 
proved that any expedition is in their view of the matter 
preferable at all times to no expedition; and have shewn 
that they care not what our troop-ships are doing, s0 
they be only doing something.” (Edinburgh Review, 
412.) Of that“ sagacity which can anticipate a favorable 
opportunity, and prepare to profit by it—or with promp- 
titude and energy at once to seize the moment when it 
arrives,” (414.) we beg leave, with all due humility to 
suggest that it does not become the advocates of the 
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Howicks or the Sheridans, to speak with any unusual 
portion of ironical asperity: to be wise and vigorous 
on paper is indeeda privilege which we shall not be dis- 
posed to refuse them, so long as they are debarred from 
the application of their energies to actual experiment; 
but it may perhaps be an act of friendship to remind them 
that in censuring their opponents they are libelling them- 
selves, and that nothing can prevent their return to of- 
fice so effectually as the comparison that they are con- 
tinually suggesting to their readers, between the spirit 
and energy of their writings, and the imbecility which 
marked the official career of the “ great and noble per- 
sonages,” under whose auspices they commit their effu- 
sions to the world, 


THE MILITARY DANCING MASTER. 





TuERE is no duty more consistent with the office of a 
professed satirist, than that of holding up to the rever- 
ence and the imitation ofa degenerate world, the por- 
traits of individuals who have been remarkable for their 
genius or their virtue. ‘I'he praise bestowed on a worthy 
character is the severest satire on the profligate wretches 
who surround him. The virtues of a Phocion cast a 
stronger light on the deformities of the degenerate Athe- 
niaus, whose corruptions he endeavoured to eradicate ; 
and Mr.O’K—y rises to our view in all the majesty of man- 
hood, when compared with the unfledged misses whose 
drawings he retouches, or the antiquated dowagers whose 
lap-dogs he condescends to nurse with such exemplary ten- 
derness. 

Of the advantages of birth, it has been justly observed 
by Richardson that no man is insensible, to whom they 
have not been denied. If the father of the gentleman, 


whose virtues it has become our duty to record, — not 
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316 Refuses a Lady with £50,000. 


distinguished by any personal excellencies, no one cay 
venture to dispute the merits of his horse. He far eclipsed 
the other racers of the day, and became so formidable to 
the members of the turf, that Mr. D-—-~— O’K receiy- 
edan annuity of 500l.a year to him and his heirs, on con- 
dition of withdrawing him from the course. On this an- 
nuity we believe that his son ts chiefly dependant for bis 
periodical supply of gloves, silk stockings, and perfumery. 
As for the necessaries of life, they are always at the com- 
mand of an individual so skilled in the choice of wines, 
so expert at the decoration of a sideboard, or so profound- 
ly versed inall the mysteries of blanc mange. A monthly 
suit of clothes froma fashionable taylor is only a reason- 
ble premium for a sot-disané colonel’s introduction, and 
casual expences are easily supplied by an occasional run of 
good fortune at the card-table. 

A love of freedom is the noblest characteristic of hu- 
manity. It is not wonderful therefore that the magna- 
nimous spirit of Mr. should shrink with abhorrence 
from the thoughts of matrimony. Mr. A. a gentleman 
of fortune, offered him his daughter and 50,0001. pro- 
vided that it should be stipulated in the marriage articles 
that if he took another lady under his protection, the 
amount of her fortune should be forfeited to her family. 
Our hero, with a noble spirit of freeborn magnanimity, 
refused to agree to the restriction, and the connection 
was dissolved, 

Promiscuous attachment to the fair sex is supposed by 
Gibbon to be the distinguishing characteristic of great 
and noble spirits. ‘The colonel can boast of as many ille- 
gitimate children, and as extensive an intercourse among 
the lower classes of females as any subscriber to the esta- 
blishment of Wood or Griffiths. Simple licentiousness, 
however, is too insipid for the epicurean taste of so ju- 
dicious a connoisseur of beauty; adultery is recom- 
mended to every exalted character as affording not only 
the simple ecstacy of love, but the more refined rapture 
that always attends the commission of complicated wick- 
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edness. Noman has any pretensions to be distinguished 
above the vulgar herd who has not been celebrated in the 
annals of crim. con,; nor is any individual regarded as an 
ornament of society who has not destroyed the peace of 
half a dozen families, and corrupted the conjugal fidelity 
of every wedded female to whom he has access. Accord- 
ingly the mother of the voung lady just mentioned be- 
came the object of the colonel’s amatory attacks; the fa- 
mily of A. resided, at the time of the accident we are 
about to record, at C——, originaily the property of our 
hero himself; but mortgaged even then to its full value, 
and since disposed of to Sir ‘Thomas P . Aroom was 
always reserved to the original proprietor, and every fa- 
cility was thus afforded to his operations. On one un- 
fortunate evening, Mr. A. having fallen asleep over his 
wine, the colonel retired with Mrs. A. to an adjoining 
apartment. ‘lhe room was dark, and ‘Thomas the foot- 
nan having occasion to explore it, had scarcely gained 
the middle of the carpet before he stumbled over the 
prostrate lovers, and though his astonishment was great, 
his discretion so far overcome his curiosity that he pre- 
cipitately withdrew. Enquiries were made by the colo- 
nel respecting the intruder: the real culprit, afraid of 
losing his place, refrained from any mention of the occur- 
rence; suspicion lighted on one of his fellow servants, 
who was immediately dismissed, and ‘Thomas retained 
is situation. 

A noble dislike of trifling details, and a splendid supe- 
riority to the minutia of accounts, is a distinguishing 
characteristic of talent and magnanimity. Calculation is 
the duty of clerks and shop-boys: colonels have nothing 
to do with the casting up of farthings, or the balancing of 
ledgers. Who can expect that a gentleman should pry 
into the secrets of the kitchen, or intermeddle with the 
consumption of fuel ? Yet it is not less true than lament- 
able that our hero incurred the displeasure of government 
by a magnanimous indifference to these particulars. Col. 
Cawthorn and he:were contemporary officers in the Mid- 
diesex Militia. Mr. —— first brought several charges 
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318 Becomes Dancing Master to the Opera. 


against Col. C. who was found guilty, and consequently 
cashiered. C. in his turn brought twelve charges against 
Col. , oneleven of which he was acquitted, but on 
the twelfth charge, of using his majesty’s coals at his 
house at Brighton, he was found guilty. Such is the ty- 
ranny of a despotic and military government, and such 
the fate of exalted virtue! 

It may be asserted, indeed, that he alone is entitled to 
the praise of true greatness, who can accommodate him- 
self to the lowest occupations, while he is equal to the 
highest. It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we 
communicate a fact, which places the condescension of 
this gentleman in a point of view not less worthy of admi- 
ration than that in which we have already exhibited his 
firmness and magnanimity. His uncle was accustomed 
during the early years of young to shew him to his 
visitors as a model of graceful agility. Many are the 
hornpipes that we have fortunately been present to ap- 
plaud, and with great delight do wecall to our recol- 
lection the gouty chair, over which the youthful Bologna 
was accustomed to vault with the lightuess of an Ireland: 
Compassionating the present deplorable state of his favo- 
rite science, and anxious to revive the fallen fortunes of 
his friend Mr, ‘Taylor, he has kindly undertaken the 
oflice of dancing master to the Opera, and more than thirty 
pupils can boast of learning the five positions under his 
ummediate superintendance, But his talents are not ex- 
Clusively devoted to the education of figurantes ; during 
the absence of Mr. Taylor, he assumes the autiority of 
depuly manager, a decisive proof that his conduct as a 
member of tae Opera comuntice, was periectly honours 
able, and independent of the intlueuce or instructions of 
Mr. ‘Vaylor. 


And here we must leave in to the respectful cone 








temp'ation of our reader Vee have other virtues to 
display, and other actions ‘o record ; but his modesty may 
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THE PULPIT. No V. 
SILVER-STREET CHAPEL—THE REV. MR. BURDER, SEN, 
Sunday Evening, Sept, 22, 1811. 





TEXT, 2 Corinthians, c. iii. last verse. 
“ But we all with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 


the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord. 





To the practice of extemporaneous preaching we have 
always expressed ourselves in terms of inveterate dislike ; 
but to the system of evangelical exhortation, we enter- 
tain a still more decided and invincible repugnance. The 
rhapsodies of fanaticism are not less dangerous in their in- 
fluence than absurd in theirexpression: in the eloquence 
of an evangelical exhorter, nonsense and mysticism are 
indispensable ingredients; truth is regarded as only secon- 
dary to the slang of the tabernacle, and it is not so much 
the duty of the preacher to inform or edify his audience, 
as to display his own proficiency in the vocabulary of the 
saints, and the phraseology of methodism. 

The great defect of evangelical preaching is its total 
want of application to the understandings of the multi- 
tude, or to the purposes of common life. A popular 
preacher never appeals to the good sense or intelligence of 
his auditors: his chief duty is to ring the changes on those 
parts of sciipture phraseology that were least intended 
for application beyond the immediate circle of the primi- 
tive teachers of the gospel ; those conventional peculia- 
rities of idiom, and obscurities of language, which in the 
earlier ages of the Christian church were not only the 
characteristic, but the necessary forms, of communication 
among Christians, are adopted in the familiar conversa- 
tions, and didactic discourses of the modern fanatics: 
the occasional peculiarities of the diction of the gospel are 
mistaken for its essential features; whatever is myste- 
rious, obscure, or apparently ridiculous in the history, 
the language, or the philosophy of the Old Testament is 
VOL. Ile tf 
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320 Pulpit Generalities. 


the revular theme of methodistic conmment, and the ex. 
haustless treasury of methodistic expressiouand allusion, 
The spiritual instructor of a Wesleyan congregation doeg 
not explain the obscurities of scripture in the common 
and universally inteliigible language of his hearers; but 
elucidates one niystical expression by auother,and enforces 
the morality of the Bible, by dwelling in rhapsodical ex- 
tacy on its peculiarities of doctrine. 

An evangelical minister always confines himself to 
pompous and mystical generalities. The discourse of 
Mr. Burder was usually a tissue of such phrases as “ seek 
ye Jesus and him crucified!’ © Oh, that the workings 
of divine love may be strong within you!” “Oh! that 
your hearts may yearn for the love of Jesus!” “ Seek ye 
the fountain of ever-flowing waters.” * Oh! that ye 
would seek after the one thing needtul !” The ignorantand 
uneducated auditor listens to his discourse with unprofit- 
able amazement; the serious ind well disposed of his con- 
gregation feel their imaginations excited, and their curiosity 
awakened, but the words of the preacher leave no dis. 
tinct impression on the memory, and have therefore no 
beneficial influence on the conduct of life. ‘The bosom 
of the young and inexperienced devotee expands with 
the warmth of religious feeling; but his emotion evapo- 
ratesin profitless enthusiasm: as no positive duty is en- 
joined, nor any practical application of spiritual know- 
ledze laid open to his view, he retains the zeal of a fana- 
tic, without acquiring the virtue ofa believer, and becomes 
conversant with the phraseology of methodism, while he 
remains in utter ignorance of the duties of a Christian. 

Nor will the language of scripture, or the practice of 
the apostles be a sufficient justification of these peculla- 
rities. ‘The sermons of Jesus Christ himself were almost 
exclusively practical ; their language was intelligible to 
the heathen, and their precepts applicable to the common 
purposes and intercourse of life. When his disciples ad- 
dressed themselves, in the language of mystery, OT in 4 
peculiar phraseology, to distant friends and correspon- 
dents, their epistles were either directed to some one 1m 
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authority, whose office it became to expound the difficul- 
ties and obscurities of their imagery and allusions, or 
were only the messengers of their own arrival, or vale- 
dictory testimonials of regard to those who had been 
already enlightened by their labours. 

It should be remembered too, that the chief. abject of 

the apostles in their writings was either to gain new pro- 
sclytes or to confirm the wavering. The congregation of 
a modern preacher, does not consist of those whose be- 
lief of the christian religiom isdoubtful, or limited, but to 
those who are deficient in its practical application to their 
conduct. ‘The vice of their auditors is not that of unbe- 
lief, but of transgression, in opposition to, or notwith- 
standing their religious knowledge. ‘To impress upon their 
minds, therefore, the great maxims of virtuous conduct, 
is the first duty of the preacher, as the second is to en- 
force those maxims by the authority of scripture. When 
we expatiate on the heinousness of a lie,when we point out 
its total repugnance to the Almighty’s will, and denounce 
the punishment of its commission as declared in his word, 
the meanest and least intelligent of our auditors under- 
stands ourmeaning, and feels the force of our appeal to 
his judgment and his feelings ; but when we exhort him 
to become a“ living stone in the temple of the Lord,” to 
* sing Christ crucified and him only,” to“ place our foot- 
ing on the rock ofages,” and “ drink deeply of the living 
fountain of deep water,” we confound, rather than en- 
lighten; we mistake the colloquial metaphors of other 
ages for the phraseology of universal and immutable 
truth; and impress on the ininds of our auditors only an 
indistinctand imperfect conception of our meaning,which 
never ripens into action, or cau be applied to. the specific 
regulation of their conduct. 

[t is butjustice, however, to confess that the faultsof Mr, 
Burder, are rather the faults of his party than of himself. 
Atonce impressive, decorousand unembarrassed, he unit- 
ed the earnestnessthat usually characterizes a dissenting 
teacher, to the gravity and chasteness of deportment 

which ought to be the peculiar study of the regular clergy- 
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322 Miss Long and Mr. Skeffington. 


man. Heretained just somuch of the accent as would 
enable a stranger to distinguish the sectarian; and there 
was a sincerity in the expression of his countenance and 
in his bodily demeanour, as far removed from thethunder. 
ing violence of acommon fanatic,as from the manimate 
stiffness of the legitimate preacher. We gladly recom- 
mend him to the imitation of his brethren, and feel the 
more sensibly how much he deserves our approbation, 
since it was obtained in spite of prejudice.. 








AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 
FOR MUSIC. BY MR.SKEFFINGTON. 


(Vide No. IX, page 235.) 


Addressed to Miss Tilney Long. 





AIR. ADAGIO. 


Hark, the whistling wind I hear, 

Autumn’s breezes strike my ear: 

Dearest, dearest, dearest Long : 

Walk with me the groves along : 2a 
Then we'll prattle time away, 
Always loving, always gay : 

Ia gentle shepherd ; thou 
Shepherdess with snowy brow: 

See the sun upon the hill, 

See the mountain! see the rill ! 
Flowery paths, and arbours sweet ; 
And the velvet green so neat; 

All shall meet thy blooming eyes, 
To nature’s queen a sacrifice. 


I really think the country air is charming, 
Besides the fogs of town are quite alarming ; 
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Now do pray travel, and your beauteous cheeks 
Will be quite rosy in about six weeks. 

’Tis my sincere opinion your complexion 
Would much improve by conjugal connexion; 
But let us try the country air together, 

And if we find but tolerable weather ; 

I durst engage my life, you’ll soon be rosy, 

As any rich carnation, or pink posy ! 


RECITATIVE,. 


And if by accident it chance to rain, 
‘T’o share my new umbrella do but deign : 
And you as safely shall protected be, 
As if beneath a monarch’s canopy. 
Let watery dangers menace as they may, 
Still shall these arms my love the tempest sway, 
Though dogs and cats should fall from heaven’s high 
height: 
Cats! whose loud wails disturb the drowsy night : 
My arm and heart are thine, my dearest dove, 
My panting heart is ravished by thy love; 
Thine eye but glances, and my spirit burns ; 
Thy graceful neck subdues me as it turns. 
How dear to me the thought thou wilt be mine, 
How more delicious than my oldest wine; 
How sweet thy fragrance to my soul that yields, 
A balm beyond the hawthorn ia the fields: 
Thy lips with genuine lip-salve are bedewed 
With so much fragrance is thy kiss embued, 
And Rosy Warren, of perfumes judge the best, 
Pours all his incense o’er thy bridal vest! 


AIR, ALLEGRO. 


‘Thencome away with me, 
From care and sorow free, 
And we will both agree, 

To live in jollity ; 
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Tenderness and Simplicity, 


I will trip it, 
You shall skip it; 
Trip it, trip it, 
Skip it, Skip it, 
Trip it, skip it, 
Skip it, tripit ! 
O’er the rustic lea. 


AFFETIUOSO. 


Yet I’m inclined to fear lest you should find, 
A man intown more united to your mind ; 
Then oh my dearest Tilney have some pity 
On him who has composed this mourntul ditty : 
‘Temptations do abound in Piccadilly, 

And you may find too late that youth is silly : 


AIR. 


Dearest creature, come along, 
And the groves and woods among ; 
Day and night and night and day ; 
Sing the merry roundelay ; 
There no boisterous beaux can tease you, 
Skeffy still shall try to please you ; 
In his breast, believe him, dwell 
Ancient truth, that scorns to tell 
A tale of falsehood ; in his face 
Youthful imocence has place. 
Of manners simple, gentle temper ; 
Meek and modest he is semper ; 
But he feels it quite a bore is 
To youth ingenui pudoris, 
His own virtues to proclaim: 
For surely boasting is a shame, 
And therefore he presumes to say, 
With him to church, but haste away, 
And you shall warmly feel, and well, 
Those virtues that he dare not tell. 











































The Parson and the Squire. 


RECITATIVE, 


And now he really cannot help supposing ; 
On heaven, and Mr. Scourge’s taste reposing: 
That such an ode as this deserves the honor, 
Ofbeing thought the best that’s made upon her; 
And therefore S. L. S. presumes to claim; 

The Long-sougit prize herself, and glorious meed of 


fame ! 
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RUSTIC PIETY. 





—— near Mansfield, September 10th, 1811. 
Sir, 


Since I last wrote to you, the whole perish has been in 
astate ofdisturbance, in consequence of an intortunate 
dispute between the clergyman whose character you had 
the boldness to delineate, and his sexton. ‘The unfortu- 
nate parson has no power inthe appointment of the clerk ; 
and he is therefore obliged to put up with cvery token of 
insolence that the latter may feel it convenient to display, 
Several complaints have been made by the congregation 
of Mr. Earwig, in consequence of his visiting the manors 
house more frequently than thechurch, and paying more 
attention tothechildren of the squire than to the spiri- 
tual welfare of his parishioners, He is, in fact, dry-nurse 
and house-keeper to Mr. , who delegates to him the 
careofthe cellar, the management of the nursery,and the 
government of the pantry. 

Inconsequence ofail this, tle Unitarians are proceed- 
ing inthe work of conversion with deplorable rapidity ; 
the church isdeserted, and the meeting overflows ; we have 
had two ministers trom Hackney in addition to the regu- 
lar pair who had for the last two years divided the opi- 
nions, and shared the purses of the inhabitants, What 
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might have been the result of these things it would now 
be useless to conjecture, but the few who slumbered in the 
pews of orthodoxy would inall probability have followed 
theexample of their neighbours, had not the maid servant 
of the Rev. Mr. B. been delivered a few months ago of a 


son, which she swore to the reverend preacher of Unita. 
rianism. 


P. Q. 








THE HYPERCRITIC. No. IT. 





THEGENTLEMAN 8S MAGAZINE. 


Next to the Monthly Magazine, of which our senti- 
ments have already been communicated, the Antiquarian 
Repository of Mr. John Nichols commands the most ex- 
tensive circulation. Under the superintendance of John- 
son and Hawkesworth, the Gentleman’s Magazine was a 
publication of distinguished merit ; recommended to the 
general reader by the variety of its miscellaneous articles, 
andto the scholar by the occasional display of learned 
research, and literary ability. The talents of our great 
lexicographer more than counterbalanced his indolence 
and unacquaintance with the art of bookmaking: Hawkes- 
worth was equally able as a writer, and skilful as a selec- 
tor from the works of his contemporaries ; and elevated 
above the usual level of periodical publications, by the 
correspondence of the celebrated characters of the age, 
who justly regarded the Gentleman’s Magazine as the 
central repository of English literature, it was committed 
to the hands of Messrs. Gough and Hayley, ina state of ex- 
cellence that nothing but the most unfortunate perverse- 
ness could have deteriorated, or the most wilful misma- 
nagement have depressed, 

Whether Mr. Hayley regarded the editorship ofsuch a 
publication as beneath the character of a celebrated au- 
thor, or was restrained in the performance of his duty by 

7 
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the interference of his coadjutor, it is too certain that he 
had scarcely condescended to share the responsibility of 
its management, before a very manifest change was ob- 
servablein the merits of the work, Its pages were now 
devoted to the minutia of antiquarianism, and to that 
namby pamby species of versification which has since 
been designated by the title of Magazine Poetry. The 
dulness of the prose was seldom atoned for by the impor- 
tance or curiosity ofthe information of which it became 
the vehicle. Many sheets of every volume were filled 
with discussions respecting thedate ofa tradesman’s to- 
ken, or acrimonious disputes on the meaning of an almost 
obliterated epitaph. Views of churches that were only 
remarkable tor their resembiance to barns and stables, con- 
stituted its most frequent embellishments ; rusty keys, 
and mutilated tomb-stones, objects as uninteresting tothe 
antiquary as tothe general reader, were described with 
minute verbosity,and illustrated by “elegant engravings ;”’ 
ashapeless stone ora crooked button, afforded to the 
“ friends” of the work copious, materials for a vehement 
and extended controversy ; and a John of Gaunt’s penny 
was a source of rapturous elucidation to the learned gen- 
tleman who had undertaken its superintendence. 

Since the death of Mr.Gough, the management of the 
antiquarian department has devolved on Mr. John Ni- 
chols, a gentleman possessed of every kind of knowledge 
that is useless to the editor of a periodical publication. 
Under his auspices its literary character has been still 
lower than under the management of Mr. Gough. About 
sixty pages of each number is devoted to the favours of 
correspondents. In the vohune before us one of these 
ingenious persons “ will feel much indebted to Mr. Ur- 
ban if any of the friends of his valuable miscellany can 
communicate any particulars respecting the family of 
Barber; or give a satisfactory answer to the follow- 
ing queries: 1st. Whether the Burbers of Nottingham- 
shire, and the Barbers of Bedfordshire, be of the same 
stock; 2d, Whether Ann Barber, who died about the 
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year 1788, had any right to quarter on the dezter side, 
three demflunes argent; and 3dly, Whether any of her 
relatives be living, and what are their places of abode >” 
« P. Q. is extremely anxious to know if any ingenious 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine can point out 
any effectual means of destroying cock roaches ;” and tells 
Mr. Urban a long story about his father’s schemes for the 
extirpation of black beetles from a wine cellar. “ Viator 
wishes to communicate to the public the important in- 
tellizence that his ingenious friend, Mr. Capel Lloft is of 
opinion that the late comet is not the same with that of 
1661.” Then comes a long description of a curious ring 
preserved in the family of Sherwood, with a motto P. L. 
which letters excite a great commotion in the bosom of 
every true antiquarian, and are productive of two hun- 
dred closely printed pages of controversy. ‘The succeed- 
ing pages are filled with proofs that Mecenas is a man’s 
name, with a receipt for making paste, a correction of a 
mistake committed by the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Nichols, an enquiry of the Reverend Mr. W. respecting 
the editio princeps of Virgil, and an elucidation of a cu- 
rious inscription on a tomb-stone, which curious inscrip- 
tion is neither more nor less than 
HIC JACET PAUL SOWERBY, Q.P. 

The remainder of the number is occupied with an ac- 
count of the parliamentary debates, containing little more 
than a few useless names and dates; an obituary recom- 
mended by every quality but truth and correctness: 
poetry of which only the stolen pieces can be read with 
patience; and a list of bankrupts. Appended to this 
amusing and edifying production are the following em- 
bellishments, 1st, A view of a church built of brick, 
without any architectural ornaments, or proportions ; 
having a great resemblance to a country barn, and just 
about to be pulled down : 2d, A curious key; 3d, A flag- 
stone in a country church-yard, bearing an uncouth out- 
line of a cross, almost obliterated; Ath, View of the par- 
sonage-house at Combe; and, lastly, the legend on a Nor- 
vich halipenny. 
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‘I'he title-page of this extraordinary production assures 
us, that it contains more jn quantity than any other work 
of the kind and price. By the establishment of the 
Monthly Magazine, however, this assertion has been fal- 
sified. Sir Richard Phillips has fairly out-traded Mr- 
John Nichols ; and the Monthly Magazine may lay un- 
disputed claim to the praise of cheapness. Nor is the 
miscellany of Red Lion-passage any longer the medium 
of universal communication to the literary world. It has 
a place indeed in every library, to which its early volumes 
had access, andstill retains a number of subscribers who 
remember it in its days of excellence, and who loveto see 
its periodical appearance, while they endure its contents, 
rather than approve them. Butas the present generation 
passes away, prejudice and habit will gradually recede 
from its support, and nothing but a timely change in its 
arrangement will save it from the destiny that apparently 
awaits it. 

In the mean time a very beneficial revolution is taking 
place in periodical literature. Freedom of enquiry must 
4e the characteristic feature of every monthly work that 
aspires to general circulation. The multitude do not 
submit their opinions to the guidance of a periodical in- 
structor, but collect from his writings the materials of 
speculation. The vigilance of his readers is the best §se- 
curity for the honesty and assiduity ofa monthly editor, 
and while he commands their respect, he permits him- 
self to be instructed in the most effectual mode of securing 
its continuance. 








ITALIAN POISON, COL.GREVILLE, anp uIs 
PATRONESSES. 





Sir, 
Your observations on the Report of the Opera Com- 
mittee, and your late attack en the projecting colonel, 
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have excited no inconsiderable degree of alarm among 
the persons connected with the irritated parties. The 
effect of your endeavours, combined with those of Mr. 
Naldi’s advocate, has been such as to occasion the colo. 
nel’s abandonment of his design : he has surrendered his 
title in the licence for less than nothing, and heand Mr, 
O’Kelly may nowexhibit themselves to the third-rate 
fashionables, with whom they are still permitted to asso. 
ciate, as amicable rivals. 


But surely, Sir, your remarks are not less distinguished 
for injustice than severity. 


Is it not a mark of patrio. 
tism in a true-born Englishman to hold all foreigners in 
abhorrence? Is not every Italian an assassin and a cut- 
throat? Do they not commit unheard-of cruelties with 
an instrument called a stiletto? Are they not under the 
dominion of Buonaparte, and, above all, are they not in 
general remarkable for broken English, and dark eye- 
brows? Surely, surely, Mr. Scourge, you would not 
have us fall a prey to wretches who only come over for 
the purpose of betraying us to the Emperor of France, 
who sprinkle themselves with holy water, and who chatter 
treason in a barbarous language. Colonel Greville de- 
serves the thanks of every man who wishes to see his chil- 
dren devoured before his eyes, and the Prince Regent sa- 
luting the great toe of his papal holiness. 

But misfortune, Sir, is frequently the lot of virtue; de- 
tected wickedness is revengeful, gentle natures are seldom 
liable to suspicion, and that virtue which ought to have 
been the passport of the colonel to immortality is the 
cause of his destruction. It is with horror that I relate the 
fact, but truth, Mr. Editor, ought not to be concealed: 
know then that the renowned projector of the Pantheon 
Opera, the favorite of countesses, and the direful foe to 
treason and treachery, is dying by inches. It is recorded 
in history, that a noble Venetian attained the summit of 
his ambition by discovering and administering a poison, 
which operated at any required distance of time, and 
with any wished-for degree of celerity, according to the 
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quantum of the dose. This discovery has ever since 
been confined to the inhabitants of Italy, who with deadly 
and diabolical guile have imported it into this happy coun- 
try, and administered it in a bottle of claret to the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, whose plea of alien enemy so exaspe- 
rated Mr. Naldh’s brethren of the Opera House. Already, 
Sir, have the symptoms of its operation begun to make 
their appearance; already, does he foam at the mouth, 
and talk incoherently about the Scourge and prosecutions : 
what may be the preconcerted duration of his illness, or 
whether he is doomed to die a lingering death, or to ex- 
pirein a fit of projecting fury, 1 shall inform you as soon 
as observation shall enable me to give you a minute de- 
scription of hissymptoms. 

Leaving the poison however to its natural operation, 
there are still some parts of his conduct previous to his 
loss of sense, that demand the serious consideration of 
every individual, who holding a distinguished rank in 
polished society so far forgets what is due to exalted sta- 
tion, as toplace any confidence in an individual who 
sinks the gentleman in the projector. If Colonel Greville, a 
man pluming himself on his birth and family connexions, 
only makes use of his introductions to ridicule and calum- 
niate his fashionable patrons, what can be expected from 
other individuals, who, engaged in similar pursuits, feel no 
restraint from the prejudices of education, or from a re- 
jerence to their own station in society? It is the peculiar 
characteristic of the present age, that it holds rank and 
birth not only with a feeling bordering on disrespect, 
but with aneager desire to mark the foibles ofthe great, 
and pursue their errors, whenever they are granted the op- 
portunity, with unrelenting persecution. ‘The Colonel, 
therefore, tobe consistent with himself should lave ab- 
stained from indulging those propensities. Gratitude 
should have combined with ambition in dissuading him 
from administering to the envy and malice of the vulgar ; 
his honor would in that case have remained uumpeached, 


though his speculations might have ended in disappoint- 
3 
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ment ; as it is, his plans have only been productive of eyn- 
barrassment, while his pretensions to the esteem of the 
fashionable world have become more than problematical, 

It will be necessary to observe thatin consequence of the 
concerts at the Hanover-square and Willis’s Rooins being 
frequented by every one whochuses to pay for admission, the 
ladies of high rank and fashion have for some years come 
to a determination not to frequent them so generally as 
they oncedid. But in order to enjoy the same species oj 
entertainment, it has been of late so organized, that an 
eminent musical professor engages to provide four con- 
certs, each to take place at the mansion of some lady ot 
fashion, where the subscription is opened ; and as it 1s 
not understood to be public, he has the privilege of re- 
using those persons that might be obnoxious te the lady 
ofthe mansion, or her favorite circle. 

Professors of the greatest ability are generally engaged 
or give their services on these occasions ; and perhaps (says 
Mr. Naldi) | may venture to assert, that these private 
concerts are the most elegant things of the kind that Eu- 
rope produc CS. 

‘« Mr. Greville, (he continues) the great promoter oi 
fashionable amusement, whois no specu/ator, and so dis- 
interested, saw that if these concerts were destroyed, 
every body would be forced to come to his rooms, and un- 
der this very laudable feeling, he consulted Mr. ‘Taylor 
onthe plan to be adopted, when every engine was imme- 
diately set to work to prevent the continuance of these 
highly respectable concerts !”* 

All at once the newspapers teemed against these fashi- 
onable, but harmless meetings, with the most scurrilous 
paragraphs, which owed their existence to the industrious 
pen of Mr. Greville, who not satisfied with privately as- 
sailing the teelings of the first families in the kingdom, 
through the medium of the public prints, wrote, (as Ar. 

Nuldi asserts) or caused to be written, anonymous letters, 
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* The Alien, an answer to Colonel Greville, by Mr. Naldi, page 71 
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which threatened that the writers would /odge informations 
against the ladies for keeping elegal and disorderly assem- 
hlies ! 

Some of the ladies who received these insolent epis- 
tles became alarmed from the unhandsome mannerin which 
their conduct andconcerts had been questioned, and con- 
sequently obtained a licence for their amusements; while 
others of firmer nerve, only despised the dirty malice of 
the unknown calumniator, and instead of submitting to 
a similar condescension, boldly insisted on the right of 
doing what they pleased in their own houses; a privi- 
lege which belongs to the humblest individual in the 
kinedom; but which the colonel,that liberal and elegant 
promoter of the polite arts, thought too great an indul- 
gence to those persons of rank and character, on whom 
not only his theatre, but his /i/t/e all, was exclusively 
dependent, 

After much enquiry, and some suspicion of the real 
person who had wounded their icclings in the dark, they 
spoke with much freedom and some asperity of the 
conduct of Mr. Greville; who, balf afraid and half irre- 
solute, wrote letters of apology to the offended ladies, 
highly seasoned (as Mr. Naldi expresses it,) with duplicity, 
which excited the compassion of the exalted and amiable 
personages to whom they were addressed, without re- 
deeming the character of their unfortunate author. 

It is a just subject of complaint with the fashionable 
world, that the boundarics of distinction between the 
higher and the iniddle classes of society have been broken 
down by the violence of plebeian ambition, and that all 
their amusements are liable to be intruded on by persons 
of habits and manners dissimilar to their own. In pro- 
miscuous assemblies wealth usurps the place of elegance, 
and the arrogance of upstart opulence contends with the 
legitimate pride of noble birth and accomplished man- 
ners. By this revolution the common bond of connec- 
tion between persons of rank, is in a great measure dis 
solyed ; the polish of fashionable life is gradually wearing 
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away, while its absence is not compensated for by any 
change of an opposite character. Mase and freedom are 
precluded by the suspicion that is natural, and the re. 
serve that is necessary, in promiscuous intercourse. The 
private concerts were established to preclude the possi- 
bility of these inconveniences, but they were accom. 
panied by many other advantages. The patroness of one 
of these amusements became, in fact, the model of a vast 
number of retainers, and incurred some degree of per- 
sonal responsibility for their pretensions to fashionable 
estimation---they, in their turn, were anxious by their 
deportment to justify her past selection, and to deserve 
her future good opinion: the bonds of polished society 
were thus knit close together, while its manners were 
secured from depravation : and to support establishments 
s salutary in their effects, rather than to injure them, 
vas the first duty of a man of family and a gentleman. 
Mermorirtor. 





AN ANTIQUARIAN EXHIBITION. 


SiR. 


. 


Tue neighbourhood of 





street had long been re- 
nowned for asociety of virtuosi, whose lucubrations have 
afforded as much entertainment tothe world, as gratifica- 
tion io themselves. ‘lo become a member of this cele- 
brated institution is a natural object of juvenile ambition, 
and I had scarcely been “ parachuied down” in my Temple 
chambers before an opportunity occurred of accomplish- 
ing my wishes. Proud of being enabled to affix three 
capital letters to my other designations, I became an assie 
duous visitor at their mectings anda voluminous contribue 
torto their annual journal ; three years glided away in 


all the raptures of antiquarian enthusiasm ; while Coke 
upon Lyttleton was suffered to repose on my shelves im 
dusty forgeuulness, 1 conned over the Mirror of Magis- 
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trates with zeal so ardent and industry minute, as to be- 
come a perfect connoisseur in all the mysteries of incorrect 


spelling and unsightly pointing: I could trace a map of 


the route of the worms through my unique copy of Pierce 
Plowman, and could distinguish with the utmost accuracy 
between the dry rot, andthe damp decay. 

I expended so much money in the purchase of waste 
paper, rendered invaluable by age, and of coins whose only 
value consisted in their being delightfully illegible, and 
had sofew returns for my extravagance in professional 
emolument, that my relatives took the alarm ; they first 
exhorted and then withdrew my allowance. Necessity 
brought me to my senses : I grew sick of antiquities, and 
have learned to prefer a modern bank note, to the most 
illegible manuscript, or the most rusty coin that ever 
adorned the cabinet or the library ofa Malene ora Pinker- 


ton. 
It is natural for us to look back even on the most 


foolish of our pursuits with interest rather than contempt. 
At the end of three years’ studious application to my pro- 
fessional pursuits, curiosity led me a few days ago to the 
scene of my formerglory. My quondam friends receiv- 
ed me with a sneer, but the strangers outnumbered the 
individuals with whose physiognomies I was familiar. In 
afew minutes I felt myself so much at ease as to attend 
to their proceedings with some degree of watchfulness. 
The principal personage was a tall thin man, with 
a long face, lanthorn jaws, peaked chin, prominent mouth, 
aquiline nose, aad beetle-browed forehead. His nostrils, his 
cravat and his waistcoat were embrowned with snuff,and 
his nasal promontory was surmounted by a pair of specta- 
cles. Rising with great deliberation and hemming three 
times, he slowly unfolded a roil of parchment, containing 
along inscription in black letter. Tihis curiosity he in- 
tended as a study forthe members of the society, and per- 
mission therefore being given for every individual to take 
a copy, I gladly availed myself of the privilege, and here- 
With transmit you atranscript of this inestimable pre- 
duction. 
VOL. 11. a 
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336 Bi baby Bumpkin. 


Bi babie bumpkin, 

Cdihere’s Coney Lumpkin, 
fflp lady's on Her Death bed, 
CUith cating half a pumpkin. 


Great were the raptures of the respectable members 
of the society, on beholding this fragment of antiquity. 
The eye of the president glistened with delight ; and the 
whole body, as with one impulse, formed themselves 
around the circular table, and placing the original manu- 
script inthe centre, began to examine its appearance, and 
ponder on its contents with the genuine enthusiasm of 
black-letter dogs.* 

Of the antiquity of the MS. however,there could be no 
doubt. The kaown accuracy and fidelity of its possessor 
were a sure pledge of its age and authenticity. To ex- 
plain its purport, and expound its obscurities, were the 
only objects to which the society directed its attention, 
and the learned and ingenious proprietor very properly 
led the way in this amicable contest. 


“ T am proud,” Gentlemen, he observed,“ to present for 
your inspection so valuable a remain of one of the greatest 
poets who have exalted the name of Finglish literature. 
Such this beautiful fragment proves him to have been. 
Unfortunate, as he must be considered, inasmuch as his 
name has not descended to posterity, this production 
alone will immortalize its author, though the praise he 
may receive can only be paid to a nameless worthy. Stat 
nominis umbra. The Great uNKNowN would be at 
once a classical and appropriate designation of so tran- 
scendant a genius. Pathos, elegance, and sublimity are 
combined in this exquisite morceau ; would to God that 


his writings had been more numerous !---let me but Jive to 
see another fragment in the same MS, and I shall die in 
pea eC, 

“Tt is evi lent that this remain was written about the 
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tune of Shakespeare. The simple tenderness of the 
thought, the voluble yet chastened elegance of its diction, 
the artless narrative of common yet affecting circum- 
stances, all combine to fix its composition at an era of 
all others the most splendid : when false refinement had 
uot usurped the place of nature; when language was 
only the vehicle of thought, and thought was at once 
original and pathetic. 

“Tt is evident from the first line that the person speak- 
ing is the nurse-maid of ‘Tony Lumpkin; otherwise, and 
more appropriately, Anthony Lumpkin, Esq. It may 
be reasonably presumed, from his introduction into a 
poem so popular as this necessarily must ‘iave been, that 
lie was a man of some celebrity in his Gay. His com- 
mitting his children to the care of a house-maid implies 
some degree of rank and refinement. In all probability 
he was a favourite of the court of Elizabeth; and it is 
therefore but fair to conclude, that he was equally re- 
markable for his gallantry and valour. It is natural that 
aman thus distinguished should also have been one of 
the followers of Essex into lrelaud ; where probably he 
was killed in conflict with some chieftain of the rebels. 
After this explanation, which I flatter myself every can- 
did mind will allow to be in no degree improbable, we 
obtain a new and striking view of the merits of the frag- 
ment. ‘lo the infant child of this unfortunate warrior, 
does its nurse lament his untimely loss on the bed of ho- 
nour! Oh! my love, doesshe say in effect, where is thy 
beloved and lamented father; no longer is he here to 
listen tothy prattle, to fold thee in his arms, and imprint 
the kiss of paternal affection on thy lips! ‘The interjection 
Biis beautifully and mournfully expressive ; endeavour- 
ing to pronounce the word boy, her utterance is choked 
by grief, and she sobs out the hurried and imperfect in- 
terjection 6i/ And here perhaps it may be necessary to 
elucidate the meaning of the word bumpkin, which I 
should conjecture to be compounded of bum and kin, the 
letter P being an interpolation of wickedness and igno- 
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rance; it may then allude to the chubby form of the 
infant; but the enquiry! beg leave to recommend in the 
strongest manner to your further prosecution. 

“But still is the burthen of her song expressive of 
woe, and descriptive of affliction. We find that the tender 
mother of this lovely infant, and the lady of Anthony 
Lumpkin, Esq. is on her death-bed. The cause of her 
dying agonies is beautifully and poetically expressed: 
in the act of eating a pumpkin, the news of her husband’s 
death burst upon her ear like a thunderbolt---overcome 
with the shock, she is unable to finish her meal, and re. 
tires from the desert, leaving half the pumpkin untouched ; 
a mark of affection introduced with admirable art, and 
expressed with wonderful perspicuity. 

* Of this unfortunate lady, the information that I have 
been able to procure is extremely scanty. From the in- 
troduction of only one child intothe verse, it may be pre- 
sumed that neither of the parties had been tied in the 
nuptial knot, previous to their present union; and that, 
consequently, he took a virgin to hisbed. The name of 
the infant who was in all probability christened after his 
mother’s maiden appellation,seems to indicate that she was 
of country extraction. On looking into Depder. Anios. 
and Hemptick. Opusc. lib. iii. cap. 27. p.1109, I find 
that the family of Bampton were lords of the manor of 
Leominster so far back as the reign of Charles the first. 
They had for their arms, Party per pale a pumpkin gules, 
on the sinister side a death’s head argent, on the dexter 
aumicorn; with motto, Edi et mortuus sum. ‘I'hus it ap- 
pears almost beyondadoubt that the family of Bump- 
kin is identified with that of Bampton, and that the above 
motto alludes to the traditionary history, retained in the 
family, of the occurrence to which the fourth line ob- 
viously refers. 

“It appears therefore that have demonstrated,beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that Anthony Lumpkin, [sq 
was an ornament of the court of Elizabeth, admired for 
his accomplishments, and renowned for his atchieve- 
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ments. ‘That at an early age he he married the daughter 
of Bampton, Esq. of Leominster, a beautiful and 
accomplished lady anda virgin, that he accompanied the 
Earl of Essex as one of his favourite followers on his ex- 
pedition to Ireland, and that after a long series of heroic 
actions, he concluded his brilliant career by an honour- 
able death in the field of battle. A messenger was, it 
appears, immediately dispatched with the mournful in- 
telligence to his unfortunate widow. On his arrival in 
London, finding that she remained in privacy at her fa- 
mily mansion, he proceeded to Leominster, and arrived 
justas Lady Bampton was tasting of the desert, anxiously 
wishing,in all probability,that her wedded lord wereseated 
by her side, and participating with her in the luxuries of 
the table ; contemplating, doubtless,his many virtues and 
perfections, and anticipating the period when, laden 
with honours, he should be restored to her eager arms 
inall the plenitude of love. Filled with these thoughts, 
she is solacing herself with the fruit of her paternal or- 
chard when the messenger arrives. Horror-stricken, she 
is berett of voice and appetite, and retires to her chamber, 
to bemoan her loss, and. give vent to her affliction. But 
all that renders existence dear is fled for ever: she 
lays her head on her cheerless pillow, and her spirit is 
wafted to the mansions of inseparable love. 

“ Such are the history and design of this exquisite 
performance. That my elucidation is as perfect as could 
be wished, or entirely free from objections, I cannot flatter 
myselfso faras to believe. But with you remains the fur- 
ther investigation of the subject: with me,the pleasure of 
discovering so valuable a fragment, is a sufficient reward 
for all my labours in the cause of science, and all my efforts 
for the advancement of learning.” 

Scarcely had the learned gentleman concluded his ha- 
rangue,when the war of contending tongues burst fort h in 
its accustomed turbulence. I hastened from the scene, 
and committed to memory the above specimen of anti- 
quarian ingenuity. You will participate in my feelings, 
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Mr. Editor, when I inform you that the verses so ardent. 
ly admired and so beautifully illustrated, were engrossed 
with my own hands on the cover of an old law book, and 
transferred from thence to the back of an Anceynte His. 
tory of Mother Bunch, which tound immediate access ty 
the library of the learned and ingenious orator, 
Yours, truly, 
P. P. 





DISPUTE WITH AMERICA. 





Tue intelligence from America, which has reached us 
in the course of the present week, is of considerable im- 
portance, but there is nothing in it to surprize those who 
are acquainted with the principles of the present Ameri- 
can government. It was to be expected, that the re- 
publican who dreaded the power of England, and the 
trafficker who envied her commerce, should grasp at the 
first opportunity of circumscribing her trade, and lower- 
ering her importance. The history of the dispute be- 
tween the English government, and that of the United 
States, is briefly this.—France established a maritime 
code, inconsistent, not merely with the acknowledged 
rights of neutral powers, but with the existence of any 
equal intercourse among the great trading powers of the 
world. [England after suffering innumerable impositions, 
found it necessary to adopt the only defence which re- 
mains tothe injured, and established a rule of neutrality 
which strongly counteracted the effect of the French de- 
crees. France without a ship on the seas, declared Eng- 
land in astate of blockade; England with the most pow- 
ful marine that the world ever saw, actually blockaded 
the principal ports of the continent, and placed the ne- 
cessary restraints on the commerce of those, before which 
her fleets were not anchored. In the whole progress from 
one measure of violence to another, the way was led by 
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France, and prescribed for Fngland. It is not easy to 
give too much praise to the lenient and unwilling spirit, 
which conducted the English government to the practi- 
cal exertion of those great means, which are stilf left in 
its hands, for the preservation of a superiority obviously 
necessary, not only to our own existence, but to the sal- 
vation of every nation that looks up to future indepen- 
dence. The pressure of those means was at leneth felt, 
and felt too forcibly to be resisted. France was obliged 
tovary her decrees, retaining the same principle of vio- 
lence which had originally produced them, and England 
followed every remission of power on the part of the 
enemy by an honourable and voluntary relaxation of her 
own restrictions on commerce. ‘This is the general his- 
tory of those orders which succeeded each other with 
such rapidity from our boards of trade. In all this war- 
fare, America was the bugbear held up before us by 
France: every hostile measure was prefaced by an inti- 
mation that resistance on our part would be followed by 
a declaration of war on the part of America. America 
was assumed to be the ally of France, and the weight of 
her sword was thrown intothe scale against [ngland. 
Thisartifice, feeble as it was, had its day of success, Ina 
country like England, with so immense a portion of her 
active population devoted to mercantile pursuits, and so 
large a share of her public interest embarked in mercantile 
alveuture, any thing which tends to shake the stability 
of commerce even for 2 moment must be witnessed with 
very generalalarm. ‘There must be a decided opposition 
to such measures as would be called forth by a sudden 
spirit of national indignation; there must be a readiness 
to sacrifice national vanity to individual interest; and 
the government would not be justified in preferring the 
renown of quick resentment and rapid vengeance to the 
more pacific objects of the people. 

Atlength the decrees of France were carried into full 
operation, and the blockade of the continent, the nonine 
tercourse act of America, and the misery of every neutral 
3 , 
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nation, immediately followed. Bonaparte,in want of moe 
ney, and embarrassed by the discontent of his subjects, 
found himself unable to sustain his system. America, 
with her seamen thrown out of employ, her merchants 
bankrupt, and her produce consuming away in her ware- 
houses, discovered, too late, the folly into which she had 
been drawn by her predilection for the enemy of Europe, 
After seeing her laws openly set at defiance ; after seeing 
her rebellious fleets sailing out of her own harbours under 
the fire of her own batteries, she was obliged to give up 
the nonintercourse act, and make her peace with England, 

Atlength France thought fit to publish a renunciation 
of the Milan and Berlin decrees, on condition that Kng- 
land should revoke her orders in council, and her new 
principles of blockade. America instantly accepted the 
condition so far as related to the orders in council, and 
announced her declaration of declaring war against us if 
the orders in council were not revoked on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1811. The orders in council of course will diea 
natural death as soonas the decrees of Bonaparte are 
bona fide retracted, but ofthis there has been advanced 
no proof---the orders are still in force, and America has 
not published a declaration of war. The stipulation, how- 
ever, with respect tothe principles of blockade, has never 
been discussed ; America,compelled to acknowledge that 
the decrees of Bonaparte are only nominally revoked, is 
precluded by this admission from proceeding to a decla- 
ration of hostilities; yet while she confesses the injustice 
of France, she resents only the pretended injustice of 
England; and while the measures to which England has 
been compelled to have recourse, are the perpetual objects 
of angry complaint, she submits in silent acquiescence to 
the acts ofaggression on the part of I'rance, by which 
those measures were occasioned, 
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Mrs, — is the daughter of a laundress to the Temple, 
and was educated at a charity schoolin St. George’s fields. 
At the age of twelve years, she was seduced by a reverend 
superintendent of the school, and remained in his family 
as a menial servant, for about four years. Before the 
expiration of that period, her master was satiated with 
possession, and finding the girl at once* troublesome and 
expensive, married her to his iootman, to whom he gave 
oue hundred pounds on the celebration of the nuptials. 
The happy couple retired to the vicinity of Wimbledon, 
where the husband pursued the business of a gardener. 
The reverend gentleman was a connoisseur in flowers; he 
frequently paid a visit to the cottage; and onthese occasions 
Mrs. M. attended him to the summer-house, and displayed 
to him the choicest productions of the garden. ‘Thomas 
was of a jealous disposition : he thought proper to watch 
his cara sposa through the sky-light, and was too forcibly 
convinced of her infidelity. He broke open the door of 
the summer-house with a spade---compelled the astonish- 
ed clergyman to give hima check upon his banker for 
one thousand pounds; proceeded to Hammersley’s bank 
with the utmost expedition ; from the banking house he 
hastened to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, where he took 
a place in the Plymouth coach, and the next day was on 
his passage to America. 

The disconsolate fair one, continued to supply her neigh- 
bourhood with tulips and carnations, and to receive 
the visits of her spiritual friends, till the-arrival in her 
neighbourhood of a regiment of dragoons. The captain 
was an admirer of nature, and a man of gallantry. An 
arbour in one corner of the garden captivated his fancy, 
he frequently visited the domains of the deserted fair one, 
for the purpose of enjoying its agreeable coolness; the 
lady attended to point out the various beauties of the 
spot ; acouch of moss is of all others the most favorable 
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to love ; and Mrs. —— forgot the priest in the arms of 
a soldier. 

The captain’s regiment was ordered to the banks of the 
Rhine. Thither he was followed by our adventurous he. 
roine, who disposed of her arbour and her cabbages and 
flew on the wings of love tothe scene of hostility. In the 
third battle the captain was shot. Griefadded interest to 
her features ; she captivated the heart ofa general in the 
German service, who was born in Switzerland, educated 
in France, and introduced to notice at the court of Aus- 
tria. He had been disgraced a few months before, and 
restored to his rank in the army through the intercession 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. Like the 
Ephesian matron, Mrs. was of opiniou that nothing 
could so effectually compensate the loss of one lover as 
the attentions of another. After certain preliminary sti- 
pulations she surrendered to his arms. At the conclu- 
sion of the campaign he took her to his winter quarters, 
and was so much satisfied with her qualifications as a 
companion, that before the return of spring he introduced 
her to his brother officers as his wife. 

But the General was old and needy. His lady sighed 
for a lover of youth and fortune. Ler amours were for 
some time as promiscuous as the most libidinous of the 
sex could wish. ‘The general’s nephew, however, was a 
handsome youth, with a respectable estate. She dis- 
played all her blandishments in her endeavours to seduce 
him to her purposes. He was amorous and inexperienced; 
he became the dupe of her artifices, aud violated the 
marriage-bed of his uncle. During the absence of the 
old gentleman at Vienna their intercourse was continued 
without reserve or caution. Our heroine become preg- 
nant. Alarmed by the fears of discovery she formed the 
design of precluding the possibility of his vengeance. On 
the morning of his return she mixed arsenic with his cho- 
colate ; but he had scarcely put it to his lips before it 
excited a violent vomiting; he escaped with life ; but 
his constitution was irreparably injured, 
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The guilt of his wife was but too evident. She peti- 
tioned the courts for a divorce, but the interest of his 
nephew prevailed: he was accused of a malicious ac- 
cusation; the favour of his court was withdrawn, and 
overwhelmed with grief and poverty he left his wife and 
her paramour to the enjoyment of their libidinous pro- 
pensities, and fled to England. In this country he has 
now remained for some time, subsisting on a small an- 
nuity, equally respected forthe benevolence of his cha- 
racter, and admired for tlie elegance of his manners. 

His nephew soon became tired of his worthless mis- 
tress. She followed her husband to England in a state of 
destitution, but finding that he was nearly as poor as her- 
self, she took lodgings in Church-yard-street, Soho, 
where she soon became infamous for her skill in all the 
mysteries of flogging. Major , 4 notorious swindler, 
was one of her most constant visitors; after an acquain- - 
tance ofa few weeks, they found that cohabitation would 
be as profitable as pleasing. She removed, therefore, to 
the major’s apartments. Shortly afterwards, the military 
hero was arrested and committed to Newgate. In that 
place she supported him many months, and at length pro- 
cured his liberation by means of fictitious bills. 

Since that period she has rendered herself notorious by 
her disputes with a certain colonel, by her connection 
with a gentleman of Portland-place, of whom we sjliall 
relate the memoirs in our next number, by her interference 
in the affairs of an exalted personage, and by her endea- 
yours to captivate his affection. Into these circum. 
stances our present limits will not permitus toenter with 
minuteness, and we shall, therefore, leave her with a 
friendly hint, that there are certain cases in which the ne- 
gociation of fictitious billsis punishable by transportation 
for fourteen years, 
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Tar present month has been peculiarly fertile in dramatic novelties, 
and were the importance of any modern play commensurate with the 
attachment of the public to theatrical exhibitions, our theatrical cri. 
ticisms would be extended to a length that might preclude the possi. 
bility of doing justice to the’ other departments of our work. Onr 
old favorite, Mr. Theodore Hook, demands precedence among the 


rivaldramatists. He has produced Darkness Visible at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre. 


Ned Wilford (Mr. Elliston) a dashing young man of fortune, is sent 
by his father to pay his court to the daughter of old Seymour. The 
old gentleman sends his servant Ned with a letter to the young lady’ 
father, apprising him of hisarrival, and his intention of waiting on him, 
when he suddenly beholis Harriet, the rich ward of Jerry Jenkins, an 
old auctioneer, wilh whom he falls inlove. He pursues her to th 
house of her guardian, who himself intends to marry his maid, and 
gains admittance by persuading the nephew of Jenkins to believe that 
he is endeavouring to escape from the Bow-street officers, in conse- 
quence of hishaving killed his antagonist in a duel. Frank who i® 
represented asa complete cockney, locks him up in the room adjoin- 
ing to Harriet’s chamber; an interview takes place, an elopement 
is determined on, and Welford is permitted to depart by a private 
stair-ease. In the meantime Ned presents his maste’rs letter to old 

Seymour (Mr. Grove,) who suspecting him to be the emissary of Heart 
ley (Mr. Cooper,) a favorite lover of his daughter, invites him into his 
house, which is next door to that of Jenkins, and locks him up in the 
attic. In-endeavouring to make his escape he gets into the house of 
Jenkins, and there receives a letter from Harriet, advising Welford o¢ 
her intention to escape. Welford who has got acquainted with Jen- 
hins, under the name of Tomkins, acquaints him with the plan to 
carry off Harriet, (Miss De Camp.) He immediately takes measures to 
defeat the project, but Ned Welford succeeds in carrying off the young 
lady, while Jeukinsin the dark is severely handled by two Jrish hay- 
makers, whom he had engaged to oppose his arrival. 

Bustle, vivacity, aud spirit are the characteristics of this farce. Those 
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who are acquainted with the other productions of Mr. Hook will re- 
quire no.description of his style. To excite a laugh is the chief ob- 
ject of his lighter efforts, and in this attempt he always sncceeds. 
Welford isa sprightly volatile fellow, enamoured like Mr. Hook him. 
self of every pretty girl he meets. It is sufficient to say that Jerry 
Jenkins was written for Mr. Munden. Bob, (Mr. Jones, ) is remarkable 
for bustle and aptness of expedient, and Frank, an unmarried Jerry 
Sneak, was peculiarly effective in the hands of Mr. Russell. On the 
whole we derived more entertainment from the exhibition of this 
piece, than was consistent with our duty as moral censors, but to all 
admonition on this poiat Mr. Hook is insensible. 


Lyceum. 


The musical farce of the Boarding House, is a performance of very 
moderate merit. Alderman Contract (Mr. Wewitzer,) an avaricious 
old citizen, is desirous of marrying his ward Caroline Heartley (Miss 
H. Kelly,) to Christopher Contract (Mr. Oxberry,) a near relation of 
his own, who has just arrived from the University, where, instead of 
studying the classics, his time has been consumed in learning the fa- 
shionable art of boxing. The young lady, however, has placed her 
affections on Capt. Belfast (Mr. T. Smith,) a dashing young soldier of 
fortune, who had rendered a most essential service to her uncle Ad- 
miral Culpepper (Mr. Penson,) who is supposed to have been lost at 
sea, but who makes his appearance, greatly tothe mortification of 
old Contract, and by his exertions, after overeoming a variety of dif- 
ficulties, the lovers are made happy. Young Contract, thus defeated, 
becomes reconciled to Caroline Wheatsheaf (Mrs. Orger,) alady whom 
he had deserted, who has followed him from Cambridge, and rekin- 
dles his almost extinct affections, by generously destroying a written 
promise of marriage, which had been procured for him by a trick of 
Caroline Heartley’s. 

Neither the dialogue nor characters of this piece are distinguished 
by elegance, vivacity, or force. Its principal characteristic is tame 
vulgarity. The most entertaining of the dramatis persona is “* Peter 
Fidget, the great calculator, deputy master of the ceremonies (at 
Brighton,) manager of the new theatre, and proprietor of the new 
boarding-house, with a white front, green door, aml brass knocker, 
No. 16, the south-west corner of the North Steyne, Fidget on the 
door.” Mr. Simon too, with his old sayings, and his proverbs, con- 
trives to excite an occasional laugh inthe galleries. ‘‘ Oh dear ! (he 
exclaims) I’m all over in a parspiration, as the mutton-chop said to 
the grid-iron!” Again, ‘* I’m down upon you as the extinguisher 
said to the rush-light."” Elegant wit! Judicious dramatist! = 
The only remaining novelty was a new Opera, in three acts, entitled 
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** M. P.or the Blue Stocking.” The principal characters are Sir Charles 

Canvas (Mr. Oxberry,) and Lady Bab Blue (Mrs. Sparks.) In the 

materials of this production there is nothing that can be praised for 

its novelty or interest. Whatever attraction, therefore, the piece * 
possesses, must be looked for in the filling up and grouping of the 

characters. The portrait of Sir Charles Canvas is drawn with consi- 

derable spirit, but the language of Lady Bab Blue is neither charac. 

teristic nor intelligible. Her mistakes, in the application of scientific 

phraseology,are not those ot ignorance operated on by affectation, but 

of wilful and conscious pedantry. The dialogue of the piece was not 

in any degrce superior to that of the hack#ied dramatists of the 
day ; the sovgs ire barely tolerable ; and in spite of the combined 

puffing of Mr. Arnold and the Morning Chronicle, this very mode. 
rate production has done corsiderable injury to Mr. Moore’s reputa. 

tion asa poct, a man of taste, and a musical composer. 
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W.N. Jones, Printer, Green-arbour-court, Old Bailey, Londou. 
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